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2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
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send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
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A NEW-YEAR PRAYER. 





BY A. M. LORD. 





Oh, calm and sweet this winter day 

Of pure white earth and stainless sky ; 
Life’s cares like cloud-wreaths fade away, 

In God’s own hand I seem to lie. 
Good books, dear friends, and scenes 80 fuir,— 
Ah, they can make each day a prayer, 

Each night a benedicite! 


I look into a past that gives 
No cause to linger or repent; 

And day by day my calm soul lives 
A present full of all content. 

The future, a beatitude, 

A Canaan full of endless good, 
It seems to Youth’s anointed eyes. 


O Thou, to whom my glad heart turns 
Unburdened yet by toil and stress, 

The light that in my spirit burns 
Let me not waste in selfishness. 

Teach me to strive a manly strife, 

And let me live an earnest life,— 
Some truth reveal, some wrong redress! 


O keep me true to that high dream 
That smote my upward-looking face; 
Let me not sink my life’s fresh stream 
In dull cold sands of commonplace. 
80 shall the evening air be bright, 
8o shall the self-same glory light 
My western as my eastern skies. 





oo 


A CASE OF UNEQUAL RETRIBUTION. 


“The Breadwinners,’ an anonymous 
novel in the Century, and one which seemed 
at first to promise something original and 
graphic, has come to a rather feeble and 
hurried end; and really adds nothing of 
value to our literature. But it gives an- 
other illustration of that essential vulgarity 
of tone which pervades so many novels 
and applies especially to the relations of 
the sexes. It is apt to be especially marked 
in those novels which undertake to paint 
society, as this does, by drawing an imag- 
inary line across it, half way up; and then 
attributing all the cardinal virtues to those 
who happen to be above this line, and all 
the seven deadly sins to those below it. 
Dickens temporar!!y.made an end of that 
sort of thing—and indeed went too far the 
other way—in the English novel. Per- 
haps we have yet to take our turn at it in 
America; and certainly ‘“!he Breadwin- 
ners” is a fair sample, to begin with. 

The result is to be seen, as has been said, 
in a certain vulgarity of tone, not so evi- 
dent in the coarser characters as in those 
announced and introduced as being finer. 
The hero, who poses for us as a type of 
all elevation and elegance, early awakens 
doubts as to his “culture” by saying ‘I 
wonder if I have mended matters any” (Cen- 
tury, August, p. 583); and he ends by es- 
tablishing very serious doubts as to his 
gentlemanliness, when he kisses a young 
girl of the poorer class in his own conser- 
vatory, while he nevertheless despises her 
and is very much in love with somebody 
else. The plot finally turns upon the nat- 
ural rage of the girl and the very well 
founded jealousy of her lover; and really, 
on the whole, these humbler personages 
command quite as much of the reader's 
respect as the superfine and fastidious 
Arthur Farnham. This is not in the least 
what the author intends; but he brings it 
about, in spite of himself. 

But the most striking feature of the 
whole, I should say, is the immense ine- 
quality of the retribution dealt out. Maud 
Matchin, the heroine,—or, at any rate, the 
main feminine performer—is a silly, half- 
educated, ambitious, novel-reading girl, 
with beauty enough to spoil a stronger 
head. Arthur Farnham, the hero, has had 
every advantage of society, books and tray- 
el. Half charmed with him and half with 
his surroundings, she throws herself into 














his arms, to all intents and purposes tells 
him “I love you,” but has, with all her 
faults, the self-respect to say “If [ am not 
to be your wife, I must never see you 
again. You know that, don’t you?” With 
this accurate definition of her purpose she 
lays her hand on his shoulder; he frowns, 
she turns pale and sinks and he puts his 
arm round her. Her beautiful eyes look 
into his like ‘the eyes of a vigorous in- 
fant”—very vigorous, I should say—and it 
ends in her putting up her lips to his and 
his kissing her. ‘tHe was entirely aware 
of the ridiculousness of his position, but 
he stooped and kissed her with hearty 
good will.”” When she inquires very nat- 
urally **You love me, do you not?” he an- 
swers coolly “I certainly do not”—and 
then they are fortunately interrupted. 

I must confess that, from this moment of 
the story, my sympathies, at least, are 
with the young woman. She took him for 
a gentleman, but had very vague ideas as 
to what a gentleman was. He took him- 
self for a gentleman, but was more mistak- 
en than she was. A little while after he is 
gazing into the eyes of another young 


| woman, and ‘“‘enjoying her eager ingenu- 


ous speech as much as her superb beauty.” 
At the end of the tale he marries the su- 
perb and ingenuous young girl, who in the 
last scene holds out her hand and offers her- 
self to him almost as unequivocally as poor 
Maud Matchin had done; and they are dis- 
missed to be happy ever after; while Maud 
and her true lover Sam Sleeny are only as- 
signed to a miserable marriage ‘*where the 
woman brought into partnership the wreck 
of ignoble ambitions and the man the mem- 
ory of a crime.” This then is the justice 
of novelists; be an ill-regulated schoolgirl 
and you will be justly punished for life. 
Be a handsome young man of fortune, ex- 
quisitely dressed, and your life shall be 
made blissful, though you may have acted 
like what our English cousins, in their vig- 


orous vernacular, denominate a ‘‘cad.” 
T. W. H. 


- Ss 
STATUE OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


The unveiling of Miss Whitney’s statue 
at the Old South, last Wednesday after- 
noon, was a memorable gathering. There 
were addresses by Mrs. Livermore, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., and Wendell Phil- 
lips. 

The public has become much interested 
in Miss Anne Whitney’s statue of Harriet 
Martineau, both as a work of art and asa 
memorial of the woman who is so closely 
identified with the early abolition move- 
ment in Massachusetts. The announce- 
ment that the statue was to be unveiled at 
the Old South Meeting-House drew to- 
gether a large concourse of people, repre- 
senting all classes of society and opinion. 
Every seat in the lower part of the house 
was occupied, and all the front seats of 
the gallery. Among the persons present 
were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Hemen- 
way, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. S. E. 
B. Channing, Dr. Samuel Green, the Rev. 
Samuel May, Mrs. J. C. Johnson of the 
prison commission, the Rev. D. P. Liver- 
more, Miss Sarah Crocker, Dr. Caroline E. 
Hastings, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Matilda 
Goddard, Mrs. J. Heber Smith. Captain 
Nathan Appleton, Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, 
Jr., Mrs. C. E. Washburn, Miss Nora Per- 
ry, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and Mr. 
Frank Garrison. Miss Whitney, the sculp- 
tor, sat in a quiet corner, enjoying the oc- 
casion. A memorial for America was pro- 
posed shortly after Miss Martineau’s death, 
and it was decided that it should take the 
form of a statue. The money for the pur- 
pose was contributed by friends in New 
England, New Youk, England, and Scot- 
land, and Miss Whitney was selected as 
the artist. The choice was a wise one, for 
the statue is commended highly by the 
friends of Miss Martineau. The final dis- 
position of it no one can tell as yet, for the 
committee are not ready to let their de- 


‘cision be known, but for the present it 


wlll remain in the Old South. 

The exercises were simple, but impres- 
sive, consisting of addresses by Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Jr., and Mr. Wendell Phillips. Be- 
fore the statue was unveiled, Mrs. Liver- 
more, as presiding officer, read the follow- 
ing report from the committee: 


The duty which our heads and _ hearts 
alike dictate, of raising a statue to Harriet 
Martineau, is now joyfully fulfilled. The 
world’s great country-woman, whose life 
of inestimable service has been impartially 
given to the eastern and western hemis- 
pheres, now receives from America a grate- 
ful testimonial of what she has done for 
human nature in its hour of extremest 
need. Foremost among the literary names 
of her age stands that of Harriet Martineau ; 
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but every one of her hundred volumes is 
more than a literary effort—it is a deed 
done by her for freedom, for human rights, 
or for the rights of woman, or for the 
brotherhood of every race, for education, 
for temperance, for the health of nations, 
for the hygiene of armies, for the true un- 
derttandlog alike of national government 
and domestic service, for the promulgation 
of truth; as an author, a journalist, a pub- 
licist, a statesman, a philosopher and a 
philanthropist—in every department, in 
short, of human life. There is not now 
time even to read the best of her works, 
which cover every ficld of humanity the 
world over. Every word is a seed cast for 
the future. And all this long life-time of 
devoted service has been given in their 
earlier stages of progress to enterprises 
which were met, as such undertakings al- 
ways are. with strenuous opposition on 
the part of those they were to benefit, to 
be hailed afterward with thanks and bless- 
ings through all coming time. ‘Those who 
have taken the initiative in presenting to 
the world this proof of the deep sense here 
entertained of the worth of such an exam- 
ple of the noblest public spirit, have been 
most fortunate in meeting an artist able to 
give expression in plastic art not only to 
the portrait resemblance of Harriet Martin- 
eau as she was in her prime, but to inform 
it with the grandeur of her life and char- 
acter. 


Mrs. Livermore then gave the order for 
unveiling the statue; the coverings were 
removed, and the white figure was revealed 
in allits dignity and womanly grace. There 
was a moment’s silence, then the audience 
burst into applause. After quiet was re- 
stored, Mrs. Livermore spoke as follows: 


The desire to live again after death is a 
universal aspiration. It is found in savage 
tribes, and in peoples of a comparatively 
low development,as well as those who have 
climbed to the very highest summits of 
life. As men rise in the scale of develop- 
ment, this aspiration takes on higher ele- 
ments, and becomes a mighty inspiration. 
It regards death as only a circumstance in 
a life that is unbroken, and, winged with 
faith, prophesies of another chamber of 
the king, larger than this and lovelier. 
But this longing for immortality is not our 
only aspiration. We are disquieted with a 
divine discontent, if we do not touch the 
lives of others. Weare continually doing 
that which will link us to the living in fond 
remembrance. Selfishness is short-lived. 
What we do for ourselves is soon forgotten 
by the world. Only that part of ourselves 
which includes the good of others, and 
which places us in the relation of cause to 
effect, where the public well-being is con- 
cerned,—only this part of us is destined to 
earthly immortality. ‘The whole civilized 
world has been brought into debt to Har- 
riet Martineau, the great Englishwoman 
who was born 80 years ago, and who for 
more than half a century lived a life of un- 
tiring industry and immense accomplish- 
ment. A woman she was, so nobly planned 
that she towered up into the clear air and 
commanding heights of pure reason, one 
among a million. She denied to herself the 
possession of genius, but she had charac- 
ter, and that is greater than genius. ‘lhe 
passion for justice was very strong within 
her, and as she advanced in life this pas- 
sion grew into an intense desire for the 
general human welfare, so that it filled a 
large space in her moral scheme. Not a 
question of moment to the race found her 
apathetic to its claims, and in her treat- 
ment of them she was often in advance of 
her age. Was it a question of political 
economy? she translated its underlying 
principles into bewitching romances which 
the world read and comprehended, and 
which France and Russia reproduced in 
their languages for the enlightenmeut of 
their people. Was the evil of slavery un- 
der debate? she put the whole strength of 
her conscience, as well as her head and 
her heart, into whatever she wrote or said 
or did against the giant wrong; and falter- 
ed not under the fires of criticism, obloquy 
and hate, till it toppled from its strong 
place in the nation, never again to know 
resurrection. Was it a movement to lift 
woman from the serfdom of ages, and to 
place her beside man, as his equal, his be- 
loved other half? her pen was tipped with 
the keenness of argument, her speech in- 
formed of the justice of her cause, and the 
unwavering conviction that she was right. 
and speaking for all future womanhood, 
lent her the inspiration of a prophetess. 
Whatever the question, whether of govern- 
ment, of labor and land reform, of social 

urity, of peace, temperance, education, 
nygiene or religious belief, she immediate- 
ly identified herself with it, putting into 
it head, heart and conscience, not spas- 
modically, but steadily as a trade-wind 
blows, and accepting uncomplainingly all 
the reproach and ostracism such identifica- 
tion was sure to bring. In all her life and 
all her writings there is not a trace of 
moral or intellectual dissipation, not a 
ravelled thread. Whatever were her faults 
she was always noble, and a fine moral 
spirit looks out at you from every page. 
At her death she had published 107 vol- 
umes, all of the utmost practical impor- 
tance at the moment, and many of them 
dealing with problems which will reach far 
into coming time. She had a genius for 
friendship, and to the great and good of 
her day, she was linked as with hooks of 
steel, as her vast unpublished correspon- 
dence attests. She had an unpurchasable 
love of moral freedom, and an uncom- 
eager 4 adherence to the inner voice of 

er being. She forgave no sham in others, 





as she allowed none in herself, nor could 
she sympathize with that politic timidity 
which palters and equivocates in the face 
of wrong and injustice from considerations 
of self and safety. With all her public 
work, she was surely made for domestic 
life. The love of hoine and kindred was 
strong within her. She liked what was quiet 
and permanent, affections that brought 
duties, and duties fortifying affections. A 
life like hers has been rare in any age; in 
modern times it has been unsurpassed, if it 
has been equalled. How large the debt 
owed this woman by her own sex, by the 
enfranchised slave, by lovers of good gov- 
ernment, by all who stand for peace, hon- 
esty, freedom, and a large and noble civili- 
zation! Harriet Martineau belongs not 
alone to England, but to all English-speak- 
ing people, to the whole world, since right 
and justice and truth are not of any nation- 
ality, but are of God, and are ultimately 
to be incorporated into all lives. individual 
and national. More and more, national bar- 
riers are melting away. International ex- 
hibitions, the thronging feet of incessant 
international travel, the friendly rivalry of 
science, all these are busy in their removal. 
Slowly but surely the world-old jealousy 
which has always existed between nations 
is giving place to national friendships, toa 
generous cosmopolitanism. The tenden- 
cies of the time are to a unity of all peo- 
ples; it is the grand culmination to which 
all history has pointed. Thereis greatness 
yet in store for this world, when all races 
and peoples shall drop their jealousies, and 
the unity of the race shown in a beautiful 
rivalry for the promotion of what is beat 
and highest. It is significant of this grow- 
ing tendency that a memorial to Longfel- 
low is to be welcomed in Westminster 
Abbey, and that James Russell Lowell is 
chosen to the rectorship of St. Andrew's 
College. On this side of the water we wel- 
come Matthew Arnold, and glory in his 
freedom of speech, even when we wince 
under his criticism. And here in the Old 
South Meeting House we unveil the statue 
of Harriet Martineau. We giveit all hail! 
not alone as a monument to the worth and 
helpfulness of the noble woman to whom 
our hearts go out in love and gratitude, 
but as the twining of one of the many 
cords that are yet to bind together in clos- 
est amity the Old World and this New 
World of the future. 


Mrs. Livermore then introduced Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. Mr. Garri- 
son said: 


If to the great soul of Harriet Martin- 
eau is given the continuance of existence 
which she did not anticipate, and with it 
the vision to pierce this mortal veil, what 
satisfaction must be hers. Itis atonement 
day in Boston. In place of the slights 
and insults heaped upon her by the cul- 
ture of the city half a century ago, she 
may now hear the hisses change to 
cheers, the taunts to tribute, the abuse 
to praise, and doubtless takes ‘both 
with the same unwavering mood.” For 
never were flesh and blood less influ- 
enced by praise or censure. She came to 
us with her great and growing literary 
fame, and her Unitarian faith was a pass- 
port to the homes of intellect, refinement 
and fashion. If only the disagreeable sen- 
timent she held on slavery could be re- 
strained, what social triumphs were before 
her. ‘It was,” she says, ‘to be a blinding 
incense first ; and then, if the incense failed 
to blind, a trial of the method of intimida- 
tion.” Great reputations had Boston then 
in Webster, Everett and Judge Story, in 
Dr. Channing, Dr. Ware and Dr. Walker, 
whose hospitality and friendship were ea- 
gerly proffered to Miss Martineau. ‘The sto- 
ry of her brave act and subsequent ostra- 
cism is a part of the history of Boston. Itis 
a shameful chapter to read, and it perpetu- 
ates the moral cowardice of names which 
else were worthy of respect, but thenceforth 
it gave us the right to adopt her as a Bos- 
tonian. 

Amidst the subserviency of that day, 
with public and private conscience dark- 
ened by slavery, how far the candle of 
the noble Englishwoman throws its ray! 
Would that there were some fitting ped- 
estal for this beautiful memorial near 
Francis Jackson’s house in Hollis Street, 
where in 1835 the anti-slavery women, 
driven from a public hall by the respecta- 
ble mob of Boston, found a refuge for 
their meeting, welcomed by these brave 
words of its owner,— 

“And if, in defence of this sacred privi- 
lege (of free speech) which man did not 
give me, and shall not (if I can help it) 
take from me. this roof and these walls 
shall be levelled to the earth, let them fall, 
if they must. They cannot crumble in a 
better cause. They will appear of very 
little value to me after their owner shall 
have been whipt into silence.” 

It was at this parlor meeting that Har- 
riet Martineau, to the dismay of her Bos- 
ton entertainers, by a few simple words, 
which seem singularly mild and inoffensive 
now, identified herseif with the abolition- 
ists, and forfeited the social recognition of 
the city. 

Whoever turns to the files of the Daily 
Advertiser of that year will comprehend the 
quality and extent of the abuse that fol- 
lowed. ‘A sublimer act of self-renuncia- 
tion for the sake of righi it had never been 
my happiness to witness,” said Mrs. Chap- 
man, ‘for never have I seen, before or 
since, one who had so much to renounce.” 

*T felt,” said Miss Martineau, on receiv- 
ing the written request from Ellis Gray 
Loring that she would give a word of 
sympathy, “that I could never be happy 

(Continued on Page 420.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Maup Howk is writing the biog- 
raphy of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe for the 
Famous Women Series. 





Dr. SARAH STOCKTON has been appoint- 
ed physician in the woman’s department 
of the hospital for the insane in Indianap- 
olis. 

Mrs. JAMES LODGE, one of Boston’s 
clever women. is the compiler of the artis- 
tic Ruskin calendar just published. 


NELLIE LINCOLN ROSSITER, a girl of 
eighteen, is at the head of the silk-culture 
industry of the country. She lives at 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Mary B. Moopy, of Buffalo, has just 
concluded a course of lectures on Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, before the ladies of 
the Literary Club, in that city. 


EMILY S. RICE was elected county clerk 
of Harper County, Kan., on Noy. 6, by 
over three hundred majority. She is the 
first woman ever elected to that position 
in Kansas. 

Miss ALICE C. FLETCHER contributes 
an article to the January Wide Awake de- 
scriptive of the home life of the young 
Omaha Indians she brought on last yearto 
the Government School at Carlisle. 


Mrs. FLORENCE C. EsTABROOK has 
opened a studio in Asheville, N. C., which 
the Times of that place gracefully compli- 
ments, as it also does the accomplished 
artist herself. 

Mrs. D. C. HEATH has prepared, and 
will publish at an early date, the report on 
“The Higher Education of Women.” Ad- 
vance sheets are already sent out, which 
show the report one of essential interest. 


Miss SYBIL CARTER, assistant secretary 
of the New West Educational Commission, 
6 Congregational Building, Boston, has 
prepared a lecture on Utah, which she 
wishes to deliver under the auspices of the 
churches. 

Miss HENRIETTA MULLER, who with 
her sister Eva Muller visited this country 
last year, was re-elected on the London 
School Board for Lambeth. She was re- 
turned at the head of the poll, receiving a 
higher number of votes than any one of 
the other fifty-one successful candidates. 


Miss SUSAN FUSSELL has established an 
orphan’s home in Crawford County, Ind. 
Eleven acres of ground were given her 
and a plain brick two-story house, and 
requisite outbuildings. Miss Fussell buys 
at wholesale, dresses the children in colors 
becoming to each one, instead of in uni- 
forms. She gives them new milk and 
‘‘cream like other folks.” She makes a 
home of real comfort. 


Mrs. S. D. GARLICK writes to Our Her- 
ald from Winfield (Kas.) Suffrage Club: 
‘We had an intensely interesting meeting 
of the club, one week ago, at my house. 
A great deal of interest is manifested 
throughout the town, and we hope soon to 
have a large weekly attendance. We have 
procured a column in each of our weekly 
papers, in which we publish anything we 
wish to say on the subject.” This is a 
good example. A small space in a news- 
paper, if well used, will make a large re- 
sult in the end. 

Miss H. N. Morris, who has just receiv- 
ed the vote of the Brooklyn School Board, 
for a salary equal to that of male princi- 
pals of grammar schools, was one of the 
instructors at the first, second and sixth S. 
S. Assemblies at Chautauqua, and highly 
commended by Dr. Vincent. Besides hay- 
ing been called to Institute work in a doz- 
en different States, Miss Morris was select- 
ed by the New York S. S. Union as a dele 
gate to the Robert Raikes Centenary, held 
in London, and was one of the two ladies 
honored with a place on the programme 
for those meetings. 

Miss SEIDMORE, of St. Louis, whose 
non de plume is **Ruhamah,” makes more 
money with her pen than most male jour- 
nalists. Every summer she is sent by the 
Globe-Democrat all over the country to the 
fashionable resorts, her salary being thirty 
dollars per week and all expenses paid, 
which is quite as handsome remuneration 
as men journalists get for similar services. 
In winter she has, besides the social column 
of the Globe-Demorrat, that of the New 
York Times and other leading journals, 
and furnishes society telegrams for Mur- 
ray’s bureau of the Philadelphia Times, 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, Charleston News and 
Courier and the Globe-Democrat, for which 
she receives fourteen dollars per column, 
In the height of the gay season she earns 





altogether one hundred dollars per week. 
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INDIANA HOSPITAL FOR INSANE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Persons who havé visited this institution 
during the last few years, and been horri- 
fied over the extreme cruelty of. the re- 
straints, as they mildly call the cribs where 
the unfortunately restive patients were 
locked at the option of the attendants, or 
had their bodies strapped to chains, their 
chains fastened to the floor—sometimes 
their arms and feet fastened—would be 
very much relieved to visit the institution 
now. ‘The writer had the pleasure of in- 
specting the worst wards in the woman's 
department yesterday, and not one re- 
straining chair, in use as such, but only 
one crib locked at night, and that was with- 
out the knowledge of the superintendent, 
and not likely to be repeated. ‘To give 
some idea of the frequency of imprison- 
ing the patients in these chairs, the places 
where their feet have worn the floor rough 
while strapped to them are plainly seen 
along the wards, and frequent scrubbing 
has not defaced the marks. 

Itis passing strange that such barbar- 
ism was ever allowed in a Christian coun- 
try, in an institution sustained by the 
State. It isa disgrace to the civilization 
of the age, and the situation can only be 
accounted for by the people not knowing 
what is done there. Surely if enough of 
the philanthropic women of the State had 
visited that institution frequently, they 
could have created a public sentiment that 
would have demanded a change in that re- 
gard, and itis to be hoped that humane 
persons in every locality where patients 
are sent from, will visit the institution and 
inform themselves of its management. The 
people, men and women, taxpayers, sup- 
port the hospital, and we are glad to know 
that the superintendent and his 
wife are willing to have the management 
thoroughly understood; the most satisfac- 


present 


tory results have been achieved by the 
banishment of these cruelties, and with- 
holding the rations of whiskey from the 
patients, and giving them outdoor walks 
instead. ‘The prison aspect of the house 
has passed away, and the patients look 
cheerful and comparatively happy. None 
of the screaming at night that made the 
wards like hbedlam. By order of the 
superintendent, all that can their 
beds are taken out for a cheerful walk 
twice a day. As we saw them come in, 
their cheeks glowing with the exercise, 
as they laid off their wraps. and sought 
their respective places, quietly resting, it 
was very different from the stupor induced 
by remedies that were formerly adminis- 
tered tothem. Mrs. Fletcher has entered 
heartily into the reform with her husband, 
and together they are doing a grand work, 
that will bring on them the blessing of 
every human heart who has the opportu- 
nity of comparing the conditions of the 
hospital now with what it was under form- 
er managements. As we passed along the 
wards the kind, gentle greeting of Mrs. 
Fletcher to the patients was everywhere 
responded to in a manner that conveyed 
more than words the estimation in which 
she is held by them, and her power over 
them for good is inestimable. We have 
never seen any one more earnestly and 
sympathetically interested in a good work 
than Mrs. Fletcher. She is trying to solve 
the problem of employment for those who 
are able to work, and as soon as more room 
is furnished by the opening of some new 
wards she will have space to put her plans 
in execution; and we have no doubt but 
the effect on those able to take part will 
be a very successful experiment. Super- 
intendent Fletcher is thoroughly in earnest 
in enforcing the law of kindness to the pa- 
tients. As proof of this, two attendants 
were promptly dismissed yesterday for 
harsh treatment of those under their care. 

Dr. Sarah Stockton, a graduate of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, 
and who has since had very thorough in- 
struction in hospital work both in Boston 
and Chicago, has been appointed consult- 
ing specialist for the woman’s department. 
This is an innovation in Indiana, and Dr. 
Stockton fully realizes the responsibility of 
the position, and will bring to her work 
the very best endeavor to succeed for the 
good of her patients. We heartily accord 
cheerful thanks to the commissioners for 
the advance step they have taken that will 
place Indiana measurably abreast with 
other States that have led the way in this 
reform, and trust it will be the harbinger 
of other like appointments. In State in- 
stitutions where women are patients, the 
result in other States where it has been 
tried has been so satisfactory that we have 
no reason to fear it, if opportunity is given 
for fair trial. 


a 
| 


leave 


Mary F. Tuomas, M. D. 
Richmond, Dec. 22, 1883. 
—-—— 0 
DISFRANCHISEMENT DEGRADES. 


‘As disfranchisement is degradation, noth- 
ing so lowers woman as that she is politi- 
cally and legally classed with minors, idi- 
ots, paupers and felons, a creature to be 
taxed and punished, without being repre- 


peers. In the name of science full liberty 
is demanded for women. In the name of 
justice full liberty is demanded for her, 
in the name of humanity full liberty 
is demanded for her, and in the name 
of progressive civilization, absolute equal- 
ity with man in education and in all 
rights and privileges, social or govern- 
mental, is demanded for woman. ‘The 
labors of Maudsley, Dix, Hammond, & Co. 
can no more stay the progress of the move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of women 
than did the treatise of the fossilized sci- 
entist who sought to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of crossing the ocean by steam- 
ships, when the first steamer that accom- 
plished that feat carried the treatise to the 


dianapolis Sentinel. 
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COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 


Miss Jane M. Bancroft, Dean of the Wom- | 
an’s College of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, some ninety ladies, past or present 
students at that institution, gathered at 
the Leland House, Chicago, on the evening 
of Nov. 30, and held a most enjoyable re- 
union. 

The after-dinner speeches sparkled with | 
wit and sentiment. Mrs. Dr. Cummings, 
in response to the toast “Is the Problem | 
of Co-edueation solved?” referred proudly 
to the throng of brilliant and scholarly | 
Mrs. 


women present as answer sufficient. 
Hen Soule Carhart contrasted “The Old 

and the New,” Miss Mary Hill spoke of | 
“Our Girls in College,” Mrs. John Pear- | 
sons told of the founding of ‘The College | 
Cottage,” and Mrs. Jennie F. Willing re- | 
sponded in behalf of “Our Women Trus- | 
tees.” 
Mrs. May Wright-Sewall advocated **The | 
Physical Culture of Our Girls,” saying in | 
substance, to quote from the Jnter-Ocean’s 
report of her remarks, that 
have every girl under sixteen enjoy at 
least ten hours of sleep, and all women 
She regarded 


“she would | 


| 
above that age nine hours. 








sented by her sex or tried by a jury of her 


the introduction of the providential rubber 

shoe and gossamer as a sort of emancipa- 
She would have gym- 

would 


tion proclamation. 
nasia built for women, 
them play ball if they never caught a ball, | 
and would have them row a boat, too. 
They had shown their mastership in the 
classics and mathematics; they now need- | 
ed strength, not only for the intellectual 
race, but for the domestic burden. Not 
till woman had the strength of the Ama- 
zon would she also have the wisdom of | 
Minerva and the beauty of Venus.”—Jn- 


| 


and have | 
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A GARLAND or Love. By Emily Shaw Forman. 

With illustrations by Fidelia Bridges. Prang 

& Co. 

Again the temptation of the shop-win- 
dows is upon us, and again there is sup- | 
ply for purses small as well as large. 
Who of us has not said that of Christmas | 
ecards we have had plenty, and yet has not 
yielded unconditionally to the fresh temp- 
tution with which foreign dealers, **Prang 
& Co.” and others yearly beset us? ‘They 
besiege our eyes whether we will or no, 
but there is a specimen of genius and ar- 
tistic skill corded together in a couple of 
dozen sheets, richly encased, which I fear 
many who need not restrict themselves to 
small expenditures will overlook. Open 
the covers of **A Garland of Love,” at Lit- 
tle and Brown's, or at the Park Street 
Rooms of the Prang Edueational Co., and 
you will certainly linger with great enjoy- 
ment and pardonable pride over it, as an 
American production, in its literary, artis- 
tic and mechanical execution. It is pub- 
lished by Prang & Co., and has been pre- 
pared without restriction of cost. The il- 
lustrations will first catch the eye, and the 
key to their softness of coloring, to their | 
grace and sentiment, is found in the inter- | 
pretation of the initials ‘-F. D.” which 
point to the well-known artist, Fidelia 
Bridges. > 

The pictures, like the sonnets which 
they accompany, illustrate each a senti- 
ment in the growth of love. The pale 
anemone, on some Southern slope, repre- 
sents the ‘dawn of Love.” For **Conceal- 
ment” we have the arbutus, half-hiding its 
beauty, if not its fragrance, beneath shel- 
tering leaves and overhung by pine branch- 
es, Which do not conceal the distant slopes 
of sun-touched forest, such as we all have 
seen on some happy May-day’s wandering. 

A-tilt on a branch of peach-blossems, a 
full-throated bird tells in song, to all who 
will hear, his **Preference.” ‘There’s pan- 
sies—that’s for ‘*Thought.” 

A weird picture of dark, dank forest, in 
which, on a dead branch, a raven sits 
brooding, while around a gnarled stump 
mushrooms spring, and over which a snake 
glides, can symbolize only ‘Jealousy.’ 
Out of it, through **Hopes and Fears” and 
“Silence” with its emblem—the water-lily 
—to ‘Constancy,’ for which the artist 
twines into a garland the ivy and the full- 
blown rose. 

Having caught the charm of the pictures 
in quick survey, we turn to the sonnets, 
and here, in spite of the colder medium of 
words, grace and sentiment and feeling are 
heightened. Through a fair portal we 
seem to have come into a temple. 

These sonnets are direct and impassion- 
ed enough to meet Matthew Arnold’s re- 
quirements for poetry, while a fine intel- 
lectuality marks them all. Depth and 
tenderness of feeling find expression in ex- 








other shore.—Florence M. Adkinson, in In- 


In response to an invitation issued by | 


| the fair sex: **Ah! it’s woman’s mission to 


” 
are, 


| shouldn't. 


| group of young writers upon The Tribune 
| and Mr. Greeley was an ardent temper- 
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quisitely-chosen words,—almost monosyl- 
labic—which interpret without marring the 
| subtle thought. 

Not since the Portuguese sonnets have 
choicer or more meaning-full words inter- 
preted the divine passion. And although 
now, as then, a woman’s hand has penned 
the lines, we recognize again the work of 
amaster. Beautiful settings are fitting for 
such sonnets as these, but since 80 they 
become too costly for many whose 8 
will, after all, be their best inter heart 
we hope that the author,—Mrs. Emily Shaw 
Forman—will some time gather them intoa 
simpler binding for the many. 

In justification of so warm commenda- 
tion, let me offer the first two sonnets 
themselves. 


THE DAWN OF LOVE. 





“What is this new desire that stirs my heart? 
| Sometimes it flutters there, a prisoned bird, 
And beats its throbbing wings; then, at a word, 
| It rushes from its cage, a lightning dart, 
Coursing through all my veins, thrilling each sense} 
With wonder. To my ear it takes the guise 
Of music exquisite; reaching my eyes, 


It shines a light divine. 
It hath beside, this captive, 


Intelligence | 
airy sprite; 
It knows my wishes, it direets my feet, | 
IIas rare presentiments, and can repeat 
till dead of night. 
Ariel, heavenly bright? 


Dear treasured words in th 
What is this dainty 


Can it be love, aud can love be so swect?”" 


CONCEALMENT. 

*“Hlow shall [ ever learn this love to hide 
Perhaps if 1 could find 
His chosen lodgement I might chain and bind 

The little tyrant, but he will not bide; 
For if I guard my tell-tale eyes, straightway 


From searching eyes? 


Ile waves a crimson banner in my cheek; 
Or if L sentinel my lips, lest they should speak 


Too consciously, he flies, to my dismay, 


Into my finger-tips, and makes my touch 
Detiay tae. Well-a-day! Leannot watch 
Al] aventies at once; e’en could 1 catch 
The roguish imp, his sovereignty is such 
I might not cast him out. Iam no match 


so much.”’ 
M. F. E 


For love, in truth, because 1 love 
= = ++ — 


ITUMOROUS. 


A would-be wit once said, speaking of 


mike fools of men.” **And how vexed we 
said a bright-eyed feminine present, 
**to find that nature has so often forestall- 
ed us!” 


When an old-fashioned merchant in New 
Jersey came to look over an order, made 
out by his new-fashioned clerk, the other 
day, he looked up over his spectacles, and 
said, ‘James, | you have spelled 
shugas withoutanh.” ‘Yes. sir, that’s the 
proper way.” ‘But [ have spelled it with 
an ‘h’ for the last twenty-nine years.” 
“Can't help that, sir. Sugar should not 
be spelled with an h.” **Well, mebbe it 
shouldn't,” sighed the old man, “*mebbe it 
[ presume that this mixing in 
glucose does make a diflerence.”— Wall St. 
News. 


see 





“Many years ago when I was one of a 


ance reformer, a vigorous article appeared 
one morning urging young men to avoid 
the tempter in whatever form he might ap- 
pear. whether as punch or bitters, as sher- 
ry or Madeira, as hock or claret, as Heid- 
sieck or champagne. [Laughter.] ‘The 
young writers—who were not ardent tem- 
perance reformers — greeted Mr. Greeley 
uproariously when he appeared at the 
office, and with infinite glee pointed out to 
him that Heidsieck was not a different 
wine, but only a particular brand of cham- 
pagne. As the laugh rang round the room 
Mr. Greeley, who, as his opponents usua!- 
ly found, was quite able to hold his own, 
leaned with his shoulder against the wall 
looking benignly at the laughing chorus, 
and when it became quiet he said: ‘Wal, 
boys. I guess I’m the only man in this 
oflive that could have made that mistake,’ 
and then added: ‘It don’t matter what you 
call him, champagne, or Heidsieck, or ab- 
sinthe, he’s the same old devil.’ ” 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 








From 


the Nerve-giving 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


Principles of the 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges* 
tion; relieves Jassitude and neuralgia; refreshes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY Co., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 


A Leading London Phys 
ician establishes an 
Sa 
{ EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Medicine. 


Dr. Ab. Meserole (ate of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success bas simply becn 
astonishing; we have heard of ca.es of over 20 years’ stand- 
ing successfully cured by him. He has published a work on 
this disease, which he sends with a 1 bottle of his won- 
derful cure free to any sufferer who may send their express 
and P. O, Address @ advise any one wishing @ cure to 
dress Dr, AB, M LE, No, 96 John 8t,, New York. ~ 








29, 1883 


| each (former price $3), 
return mail. 
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Heliotyae Enoravings' 


To The Woman's Journal 


These beantiful pictures are exact fac-simile repro 
‘ Heliotype t’rocess of rare and costly en- 
gravings and etchings, from paintings by the old mas- } 


| 
{ 
Premiums for New Subscribers | 
| 


ductions by the 









| 

ters, and of the finest specimens to be found of modern 
French and English publications, including among 
others choice works o 1 
Alma-Tadema,. Kate Greenaway. ; 
Michael Angelo. Sir Iwin Landseer, 

tastien-Lep me M: ° ' 
Rosa Bouh x Marak. ! 
Bouguereau, Meissonier,. | 
Cabanel, Meyer Von Bremen, | 
Chialiva, Millais. 
Correggio. Millet. 


De Neuville, 
Durer. 
Faed. 
Guide, 


Murillo, 
Parmegiano, 
Raphael, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Hammon. Ary Scheffer, 

H ing. Schreyer. 

Holman Hunt. Leonardo da Vinci. 

They are printed upon the same paper, with the 
same iuk, as the original engravings, and will never 
fade. They are of a uniform size (10x24 inches), and 
are sold at the remarkably low price of 50 ets. each. 
We offer two engravings for one new name, 

A number of extra large sizes can be had at one 
dollar each. For one new name we can offer one of 
the large size. The new Descriptive Catalogues of 
about 400 engravings will be sent free to any address 
by applying to the office of the WoMAN’s JouRD AL. 








THE IDEAL PROCESS 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


Of all the 
Coffee Pots 
in the world 


Simplest, 
Cheapest and 
Best 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to the Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
one-third. 


The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooker, 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 





IDEAL 
STRAIGHT 
—_— 




















Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cook- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk &c., with- 
out sticking or burning, 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. + For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL COFFEE Co., 


Dealers in Coffee aud Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Fixtures, 


90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston, 





SUITABLE FOR 


PresentS! 


CELIOICE 


Farnitare & Draperies 


JOHN B, SOUTHER & C0., 
7 & 8 Haymarket Sq., & 105 Friend St., 
Have constantly on hand 


Parlor Suites, Hall Tables and Racks, Music 
Stands, Epergnes, Chiffonieres, Portieres, 
Pier-Glasses, Umbrella-Stands, etc, 

All tastefully made, and sold at reasonable prices, as 
The Most Practical and Useful of 


HOLIDAY CIFTS. 
JOHN B. SOUTHER & CO., 


10 Haymarket Square. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


SCISSORS 


arpened While You Wait, by experienced cul- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Btreet. 











PockeT KNIVEs, 
ERASERS, etc., 





We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 

In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any ps 









$2 00 


Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


Pens sent by 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
It is adapted for ladies 


ress Reform garments. 


This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
doreement of all our leading physicians. 


only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 
Trimmed, $2 SO. 
art of the United States on receipt of price. Address, 


& CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 





CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 





Illustrated Catalogue 
of Specialties for 
Home, Office, Li- 
brary and general 

e 


SENT FREE i 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 27 Franklin Street, 
Koston. 


MEN 
AND 
BOYS! 


Clothe Yourselves 


—IN THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


CLOTHING HOUSE, 


The Most Popular ONE-PRICE Clothing 
House in Boston. 





Extraordinary large variety of Overcoats and 


Suits at Lowest Prices. Remember 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
680 & 684 Washington St, 


CORNER OF BEACH, 


GEO. W. WARREN, 
Manager. 


ART EMBROIDERY. 


Stamping and Designing. 








Embroidery Material 
of every description, 
wholesale and retail. 


Lessons given. 


Tools and designs 
for Repoussé work. 





JOHN D. CLAPP, 


1 Music Hall Place, (no stairs.) 


CACTUS BAL 





Prevents and cures Pre- 
mature Baldness. 
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NOT ALLOWED IN THE ORCHESTRA. 





The-bad result of the recent unjust de- 
cision of the U.S. Supreme Court against 
the constitutionality of the Civil Rights 
Bill is shown by the revival of the color- 
line in a New York theatre. The Tribune 
gives the fact without comment. How 
sternly it would have been denounced by 
Horace Greeley !— 

The Star Theatre enjoys the distinction 
of making the first practical application of 
the Civil Rights law according to the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court. On 
Friday evening Booth played Bertuccio 
in ‘The Fool’s Revenge.” Just before the 
performance began a youthful couple, evi- 
dently on their honeymoon, entered the 
lobby. The young man asked for two or- 
chestra chairs at the box office. The tick- 
et-seller, uninstructed in Supreme Court 
rulings, or perhaps prevented by the grat- 
ed aperture from making a fine differen- 
tial analysis of the complexions that passed 
before him, took $3 and handed out the 
tickets. The pair started to pass the gate- 
keeper. ‘The way was barred. ‘*You must 
go tothe gallery.” “But | have bought 
orchestra chairs.” ‘That makes no differ- 
ence; no colored persons are allowed on 
the floor of the house.” 

**Never mind, Edward,” said the young 
woman, seeing that her companion was 
framing a forcible remonstrance. 

**What’s the matter here?” inquired Mr. 
MeVicker, the manager. ‘*Black,” said a 
by-stander. ‘A little off color,” said an- 
other. 

The fact was, the couple were both white 
enough to biush at the position in which 
they found themselves. ‘The woman may 
have had a strain of blood) warmer than 
Caucasian, but she looked like a New Or- 
leans Creole. 

“Give them their money back, or let 
them go up-stairs,” said Mr. McVicker, 
turning away. 

The couple, who showed throughout the 
affair the utmost self-possession and good- 
breeding, retired to the lobby, exchanged 
a few words, and, the young man receiv- 
ing his money from the box office, both 
left the theatre. 






” 
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ONE WOMAN WHO OUGHT TO VOTE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. H. R. Farr, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, is the sole manager and proprietor 
of a “Fashionable Hair Emporium” em- 
ploying thirty persons in Chicago, two in 
St Paul, and nine in Minneapolis, and do- 
ing « business of thirty chousand dollars a 
year. She has the personal care of her 
aged and invalid parents. Her father, Wil- 
liam M. Jackson, was one of the pioneers 
of Illinois, and has long been an advocate 
of equal rights for women. Mrs. Farr has 
been a resident of Minneapolis for more 
than three years. For two years of this 
time, each Sunday afternoon has found her 
holding religious service at the jail and in 
the lockups with the unfortunate victims 
of wrong doing. She has also visited the 
State Prison in Stillwater once a month 
for a year and a half, until her parents 
came to live with her last spring. She is 
held in the highest esteem by every mem- 
ber of the police force and the city officials. 
She talks to the rough men and the few 
women whom she meets in the institutions 
for safe-keeping and reform, with all the 
candor and sweetness of a sister. She told 
your correspondent about a man she met 
in the lockup last year, who was arrested 
for drunkenness. <A few days ago a pleas- 
ant-voiced and nicely dressed gentleman 
entered her place of business and greeted 
her in a manner that indicated deep feel- 
ing. Mrs. Farr did not recognize him at 
first. But he told her he was the man she 
had pled with so earnestly in the jail at a 
certain time, and said: **l am now a sober 
man, and I owe it to you.”” Many such in- 
stances she could relate. She expresses 
the most trusting faithin an all-wise Provi- 
dence, and attributes her success to her im- 
plicit trust in God. 

Mrs. Farr has done a good work among” 
the bootblacks and newsboys of the city. 
She has given them many dinners and sup- 
pers; the last one having taken place last 
Thanksgiving night. She has taught those 
who could not attend school their elemen- 
tary lessons. She organized the **Boot- 
blacks’ and Newsboys’ Saving Club,” July 
6, 1883, with ten members. 
tion and Bylaws provide that its members 
shall save a small sum each month, to be 
placed in the bank on his account, until 
such time as the depositor may go into 
business for himself. his club has now 
a membership of seventy-five, and sixty 
dollars in the bank. The club-rooms were 
furnished by Mrs. Farr at her own ex- 
pense, with tables, camp-chairs, games, 
author cards, etc., ete. Shealso has books, 
papers and periodicals for their perusal. 
Many of these boys are homeless, and the 
little time they spend in the warm and 
well-lighted room is like a heaven to them. 
Many of them sleep in sheds, dens, any- 
where, to get out of the cold. I have no 
doubt but some time Minneapolis will af- 
ford a Bootblacks’ and Newsboys’ Home. 
The club meets regularly every Friday 
evening, although the rooms are open for 
them each night. 

Mrs. Farr is now planning to establish a 
Sabbath school for them. She has com- 
menced preparations, also, for an enter- 
tainment, to be given by them wholly, to 
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raise money for the use of the club. ‘The 
oldest boy in the society is now seventeen, 
—a bright, intelligent fellow, gentlemanly 
in his deportment, who, three years ago. 
when she first invited them to her rooms, 
was one of three who threatened to put 
the lights out and throw her down stairs, 
because she exacted good order. Now he 
is the secretary of the club, and attends 
ehurch and Sunday school regularly. 

Mrs. Farr is also well known in St. Paul, 
having done much reform work there. 
Her efforts are beginning to be appreciated, 
and I have no doubt, will in time meet the 
hearty co-operation of all citizens. I have 
wondered how she could accomplish so 
much, and find that it has been done by 
being systematic. Each morning she goes 
to St. Paul, returning at noon. Business 
hours are devoted to certain lines of work, 
certain days and evenings to their allotted 
portion of charitable or reform work. She 
has distributed many hundred papers and 
books to prisoners, many Testaments to 
prisoners and newsboys, besides giving 
them many meals and nights’ lodging. She 
has taken women out of the lockup and 
found places for them. If going out into 
the byways of humanity and striving to 
save the low-born or the fallen, is not fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of **Him who had 
not where to lay His head,” then where shall 
we find the follower? In Mrs. Farr’s busy 
life she does not forget the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, being a member of the 
State body. She not only exercises her 


privileges as a school-voter, but urges her 
claims as a citizen. Should not such a 


woman be allowed a legal voice upon all 
municipal questions ? 
L. MAY WHEELER. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


(RAN Pi AND BESS. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





Two bright heads in the corner, 
Deep in the easy-chair; 
One with a crown of yellow gold, 
And one like the silver fair; 
One with the morning’s rosy flush, 
And one with the twilight’s tender bush. 
“Where do the New Years come from?” 
Asks Goldilocks in her glee; 
“Do they suil in a pearly shallop 
Across a wonderful sea,— 
A sea whose waters, with rainbows spanned, 
Touch all the borders of fairy-land? 


“Do all the birds in that country 
Keep singing by night and by day, 
Singing among the blossoms 
That never wither away? 
Will they let you feel, as you hold them near, 
Their warm hearts beating, but not with fear? 


**And the happy little children, 

Do they wander as they will, 
To gather the sweet wild roses, 

And the strawberries on the hill,— 
White wings, like butterflies all afloat, 
And a purple cloud for a fairy boat? 


“There sure is such a country: 
I’ve seen it many a night, 
Though I never, never could find it, 
Awake in the morning light; 
And that is the country over the sea, 
Where the beautiful New Years wait for me.” 


**Where do the New Years come from?” 
* Says Grandpa, looking away 
Through the frosty rime on the window 
To the distant hills so gray, 
“They come from the country of Youth, I know, 
And they pass to the land of the Long-Ago. 


***And which is the fairest country ?’ 
Dear heart, I never can tell— 
Where the New Years wait their dawning, 
Or the beautiful Old Years dwell; 
But the sweetest summers that ever shone 
To the land of the Long-Ago have flown. 
“The New Years wait for you, darling, 
And the Old Years wait for me; 
They have carried my dearest treasures 
To the country over the sea,— 
The eyes that were brightest, the lips that sung 
The gladdest carols when life was young. 


“But I know of a better country, 
Where the Old Years all are new; 
I shall find its shining pathway 
Sooner, sweet heart, than you; 
And I'll send you a message of love and cheer 
With every dawn of a glad New Year.” 
The eyes of the dear old pilgrim 
Are looking across the snows, 

While closer nestles the merry face, 
With its flush like a pink wild rose; 
Dreaming together, the young and old,— 

Locks of silver and crown of gold. 
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WEEZY’S SAMBO. 





Little Weezy Haynes had more dolls 
than she could take care of, and they were 
always falling into mischief. Her china 
twins had but one leg and one arm between 
them, and not a sign of a head. Her pret- 
ty wax Rosa was without a nose. And as 
to her gutta-percha baby, it was so wrin- 
kled and ugly that Weezy rubbed the win- 
dow-panes with it when she played at 
cleaning house. Phebe Redlan cut paper 
dolls for her by the hour, but these frisked 
out of the window or into the fire; and of 
Weezy’s large family there was left only 
one sound child. 

This was little Sambo, knit of worsted ; 
black face, scarlet jacket, yellow trousers, 
and all. When he tumbled into the wash- 
bowl Weezy squeezed him out, and dried 
him over the register. When he ravelled 
mamma darned him, and made him as good 
as new. 





O, he was the nicest kind of a doll! and 
from his white sewing-silk teeth to his 
black stocking-yarn toes, Weezy loved 
every inch of him. Yet she did love to 
punish him. One morning when she found 
him in papa’s boot she shook him till one 
of his bead eyes dropped out. 

**What for Sambo run away and hide?” 
cried she. ‘‘Now mamma mus’ tie Sam- 
bo, ‘cause Sambo didn’t mind.” 

She looked about the hall for something 
to tie him to, and saw papa’s overcoat on 
the hat-tree. The buttons on the back of 
it were just within her reach. 

“There! Sambo must be tied till he is a 
good boy,” said she, winding the ends of 
his tiny scarf round one of the buttons. 

Then, leaving the poor doll hanging by 
his neck, she danced oft to the kitchen to 
tease Bridget for **two big plums.” 

Pretty soon Papa Haynes came out of 
the sitting-room to godown town. It was 
rpther dark in the hall, and he put on his 
overcoat without seeing the doll. Next 
he drew on his gloves, and walked briskly 
into the street with Sambo bobbing up and 
duwn from the button at his back. 

It was funny enough! One little boy 
laughed so hard that he rolled off the door- 
step. Some school-children on the corner 
shouted and clapped their hands. Papa 
Haynes wondered what all the noise was 
about. He couldn't see anything to laugh 
at. 

He might have gone on right through 
the village with Sambo’s yellow legs dane- 
ing a jig behind him, if the minister hadn't 
salled to him. 

“Sir?” said papa, wheeling in front of 
the minister’s gate so suddenly that the 
doll bounced against him. 

“Why, what is this?” he went on, reach- 
ing his hand bebind his back. 

“Something that belongs to Weezy, I 
fancy,” laughed the minister, unwinding 
Sambo’s scarf. 

When Papa Haynes saw the doll, he 
couldn’t help laughing too. 

“Well, I must say I’ve cut a pretty fig- 
ure,” said he, with a very red face. *‘*No 
wonder the boys shouted !" 

He felt like tossing Sambo over the fence, 
but then he thought of his little daughter. 

“] suspect Weezy is crying this minute 
for her lost baby,” said he, cramming 
Sambo, head first, into his pocket. “I'll 
take it home to her this time, but she 
must look out how she ties it again to my 
coat-button !"—PENN SHIRLEY, in Our Lit- 
tle Ones. 
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PRINCIPLES ABOVE PARTIES. 


In an article in the Lawrence Eagle, of 
the 17th inst., Dr. Ordway went very wide 
of the facts to prove that the suffragists 
are guilty of ‘“‘gross defection” and ‘‘un- 
qualified support of Goy.-elect Robinson.” 
He quoted a line or two from an article of 
mine, separate from its connection, which 
gives an entirely wrong idea. The article 
was a sareastie criticism of the Repubiican 
boast, that they had *tsaved the honor of 
the State,” while the greatest disgrace of 
the State, viz., the disfranchisement of 
women, who are a majority of its citizens, 
had been wholly ignored. 

The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL desires the help 
of all who can help, to secure to women 
their right to vote. It is a very hard thing 
to live in a country where so much de- 
pends ona single vote, and have no vote 
to cast. And it is hard to bear. Hence we 
have asked Democrats and Republicans to 
put a suffrage plank in their platforms. 
Each party has sometimes done this, and 
then the majority of the men sent to the 
Legislature have voted down our petitions 
for suffrage. 

This year the WOMAN’s JOURNAL said, 
‘*Before we congratulate ourselves we shall 
wait to see what the Legislature will do.” 
If the Zagle and other papers will use their 
influence in favor of equal rights for wom- 
en, the next session of the Legislature may 
give municipal suffrage to women. The 
WoMAN's JOURNAL welcomes the help of 
men of all parties and of all sects, just as 
we should, if our house were on fire, wel- 
come the good service of anybody who 
could throw water. Hence we regret all 
the more when half-quoted sentences mis- 
represent the position we really hold. as 
the quotations of Dr. Ordway did, though 
I feel sure that he would not have done it 
if he had carefully read the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. L. 8. 
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THE TRIUMPH IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The JOURNAL is growing ininterest with 
each succeeding number. No words of 
mine are needed to add to its worth. But 
as I read the proceeding of the Council of 
Washington Territory when the vote was 
taken that made the women of that Terri- 
tory free, and the speeches of the brave 
men at the ratification meeting, thoughts 
burn for utterance. I must write and speak 
words of thanksgiving and praise that the 
labors of Mrs. Duniway and other noble 
agitators on the Pacific coast have been 
crowned with such abundant success. In 
a short time the women of that Territory 








ean claim citizenship, and stand with Wyo- 
ming in solving the problem of woman's 
equality before the law. 

It does not make any difference what 
such scribblers as the anonymous corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Times say about 
Wyoming; history proves the truth, and 
such men wlll sooner or later find their 
level. People will learn to estimate them 
for what they are worth, while the good 
work goes on. Truth and justice will soon 
be so firmly established on that coast that 
a score of such writers will not be able to 
overthrow it. 

Very thankfully and hopefully, 

Mary F. Tuomas, M. D. 
President Indiana W. S. Asso. 
Richmond, Ind. 


eee 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Extreme TireED Feeitne. A lady tells us, 
“The first bottle has done my daughter a great 
deal of good, ber food does not distress her now, 
nor does she suffer from that extreme tired feel- 
ing which she did before taking Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla.”’ A second bottle effected a cure. No 
other preparation contains such a concentration 
of vitalizing, enriching, purifying and invigor- 
ating properties as Hood’s Sarsaparilila. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C03 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr. 
Isaacs,” etc. $125, 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win- 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $1 50, 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 

Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 

Mediterranean, and made an excursion into Africa. 

The experiences and observations of these months are 

depicted in this delightful book, 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN, 


A Novel by EpGarn FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” ete. mo, $150, 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character, While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion, 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TU THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25, : 

A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 
military operations, but of the people. of the develop- 
ment of Its political, social, and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 
rank with the more important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 
By Jonun FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” ete. 12mo, $2 00. 


The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest, 


’ v x ‘ V 
CHARACTERISTICS. 
By A. P. Russevu, author of ‘Library Notes.” 

F2 00. 

A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell's Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gathered from many fields cf literature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


A Study. By Jonn F. Genuna, 12mo, $1 25. 





12mo, 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, siguiticance, and method of Tennyson's 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by RKRicnarp Grant 
Wuire. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana 
tory Notes. 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 

cloth, $15 00 a set, 


Printed from the same plates as the 


per, and tastefully bound. 
in box; half calf, $30 00, 


8vo, 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receiptof price, by the Publishers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


GOODYEAR’S 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 





A WEEK. $12 » dav at home easily made. Costty 


415 





~NEW BOOKS. 


THE GOLDEN TRUTH. SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections trom th 
best religious authors. Edited by Mrs. C. M. Means, 
Dainty volumes, in gold and colors, each $1.25. Com 
priving— 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


**A bounds in gems of truth and beautiful sugges- 
tions. A book from which the thoughtful will gather 
hope.”—BaLTIMORE AMERICAN. 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


“A aweet volume of selections from the best writers 
for Christian instruction, meditation, aud comfort.”— 
CHRISTIAN SECRETARY, HARTFORD. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


“A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sym 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presenta. 
tion of these words of hope.”—Beoston Post. 











UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE MODEL PRAYER. 


A course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by the 
Rev. George C. Baldwin, D. D. Price $1 25. 


“In these lectures the current of thought is indicat- 
ed by the prayer itself. The exposition is rich and 
exhaustive. One is left with the feeling that in this 
most simple of prayers are heights and depths still 
unexplored, while what is seen is calculated to in- 
crease devoutness as well as intelligence.”—CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, NEW YORK.. 





‘WHAT OF THE UNSEEN WORLD BEYOND?” 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN: 


Or Scenes in Another World. By George Wood. 
New Edition. Price $1 50. 


“An intensely interesting work, which attempts to 
portray scenes in heaven. A careful perusal will give 
a more favorable impression than the hasty glance too 
often given to books of this character.”—ConGREGA- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY. 





NEARLY READY: 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and other Lectures. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 








By 


A book by Mrs. Livermore, probably the most noted 
woman upon the American platform of to-day, cannot 
fail to attract very wide and admiring attention. The 
volume will comprise her best and ripest thought, and 
deals with problems which are vexing and are of in- 
terest to all mothers, daughters, and wives. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, om 
receipt of price. 


*,* Our elegantly illustrated catalogue of boliday 
books is sent gratis Please write for it. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





By the author of ‘‘ The Stoddard Lectures. 


A MAGNIFICENT VOLUME OF TRAVELS. 


RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD, 


By Joun L. STODDARD. 


One fine octavo volume with 130 beautiful illustra- 
tions. Magnificently bound, with full gilt edges 
and beveled boards. In box. Price, in cloth, $5; 
in tree calf or antique morocco, $10. 


**An elegant volume, prepared in the highest style of 
the book-binder’s art.”"— Philadelphia Record. 

“It is not easy to say which are most intcresting—the 
finely written accounts or the pictorial views them- 
selves: but each wonderfully helps the other; itis like 
actual travelling.”"—Hartford Times. 

“This book will be a taking one, and deservedly, be- 
cause it has strong literary and art merits, and is in- 
structive as well as pleasing.”—Boston Globe. 

“The picturesque and peculiar features of the coun- 
tries have been selected with taste and judgment, the 
descriptions are vivid and animated, the diction smooth 
and graceful, and the relation varied and strengthened 
by anecdotes, illustrative and persoual.’’—Good Liter- 
ature. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE OLD PLAN- 
TATION. By Jog, CHANDLER Harris. l6mo 
Illustrated by Church and Beard, #2 00. 


Harris's inimitable collection of Southern life,legends 
and dialect. 

“Delightful reading.’’—Clereland Herald. 

“For humor in all its forms, one must look long and 
look far before finding the equal of this.”—St. Paue 
Pioneer Press. 

“Full of tender pathos and weird fancy.”"— Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

“A delightful work.”—New York Times. 

“An undying book.” — The American. 

“There is no figure in American literature more in- 
teresting and affecting than dear old Uncle Remus, sit- 
ting at evening by the crackling fire in his weather- 
beaten cabin, and telling to his master’s little boy sto- 
ries of the old times in Georgia.”’-— Quebec Chronicle. 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE, 


A Trip from Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick in 
a Birch Bark Canoe. By Lucius L. Uussarp. Ex. 
quisite illustrations by Will L. Taylor. $3 00; half 
calf, $5 50; tree calf or antique morocco, $8 00. 

| . “The book is full of beautiful bits of nature-paint- 
ing. All lovers of the finer kinds of outdoor literature 

will find this a most charming book.”’— The Wheelman. 
“The author tells us much of fish and fowl and 

brute. He talks familiarly of moose, of caribou, and 
of beaver. Te marks the flight of the heron, and gives 

a musical expression of the cries of the loon.””"—Boston 

Advertiser. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE, 


Outlines of the Chief Political Changes in the History 
of the World. Arranged by Centuries, with vari- 
orum illustrations, by CHaRLEs G. WHEELER. Oc- 


tavo, with 25 colored maps. $3 00. 


“A work of singular breadth, scope, and discrimina- 
tion.”’— Springfield Republican. 


“Much more useful than one could imagine.”’—Boe- 
ton Herald. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, 





$7 


Outtit free. Address Taugz & Co., Augusta, M 


BOSTON. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
basiness of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
@iscontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


e. e 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
Fay —d without waiting for a bill. 
receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. e change of date printed on the 
r is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 

ceived. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
A happy New Year to each reader of 


the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. Ee Ss 
—_ oo —- ——_——— 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


Particular attention is called to our Sup- 
plement, containing list of premiums for 
those who procure new subscribers for the 
WomMAN’S JOURNAL. It is a valuable list, 
and for those who cannot well give their 
time without some equivalent, it furnishes 
a rare opportunity to secure some needed 
article. Boys and girls will find some 
things which they will be glad to have, 
and so will the older people. Who will 


begin at once and try for a large list? 
L. 6. 





—— --@-o- —— 
A BREEZY CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘The Boston Journal and Miss Mary F. 
Eastman had a little tilt the other day. It 
grew out of the indignation expressed by 
the Boston Journal at the interference with 
the vote of certain class of men at the 
South. Here it is. 

To the Editor of the Boston Journal: 

The Journal of this morning administers 
to the South a deserved rebuke—apropos 
of the Mississippi case, saying truly: ‘The 
man who wants to vote anything but the 
regular Democratic ticket. in several] States 
of the South, does it at his peril. That it 
is sois as great an outrage as can be.” In 
so doing ought it not. in candor, to have 
confessed that the North has one class in- 
cluding half the adult people which it does 
not allow the chance of voting either tick- 
et, and the worst of it is that the sex 
in power says: ‘* That it is so is no outrage 
@tall! M. F. E. 

Tewksbury, Dec. 14. 

To which the Boston Journal replied : 

*-The sex in power” does not give so much 
attention as it should to this phase of the 
suffrage question, because more than sey- 
en-tenths of the intelligent women in the 

country are the most strenuous opponents 
of woman suffrage. So long as ‘‘the sex 
in power” finds the influence in their 
homes overwhelmingly against woman 
suffrage they will not be greatly moved by 
the appeals of the few who demand it. 
The women in favor of woman suffrage 
should devote themselves to winning over 
to their faith the mass of intelligent wom- 
en in the country, who are the most de- 
termined opponents of the extension. Un- 
til they do this they will labor in vain 
with legislative committees and the “sex in 
power.” 

The fact that few or many women ask 
for suffrage does not affect the justice of 
the question at all. Suffrage is an inde- 
vidual right. If ten women know it is 
their right, and ask for it, and fifteen wom- 
en do not know itis their right, and do 
not ask for it, that fact does not excuse 
those who withhold the right from the,ten 
who do know and do desire it. If the 
man is not to be excused who holds the 
money belonging to ten women, and re- 
fuses to give her share to the one who 
wants it and demands it, because the nine 
do not ask or care, much more are they 
sinners, and not to be excused, who, having 
the power in their hands, refuse to restore 
not dollars, but a sacred right, which, if 
denied to a man, is ‘tas great an outrage 
as can be.” L. 8. 





—-— oo 
REMONSTRANTS REVIVING. 


Our unconscious allies. the anonymous 
remonstrants, are again in the field. They 
propose to aid us by renewing the discus- 
sion of Woman Suffrage in the newspa- 
pers. They have addressed letters, like 
the following, to the press of the State: 


Boston, Dec. 4, 1883. 
To the Editor of the ——-— 

The majority of the women in Massa- 
chusetts are, in my opinion, opposed to 
woman suffrage, and object to having it 
forced upon them by a discontented and 
fanatical few. I inclose a partial list of 
the signers of the protest sent to the Leg- 
islature last winter. It includes the names 
of women interested in the public welfare ; 
some of them, for instance, having served 
for years as overseers of the poor and on 
the board of charitable societies; others 
are large tax-payers who do not find that 
they need a ballot for the protection of 
their property. Should it be necessary to 
renew the protest this year, may we 
hope for the support of your paper, or at 
any rate that you will give us room in 
your columns to present our side of the 
subject? Very truly yours, BR 8... 

The Southbridge Journal publishes the 
letter, and comments as follows: 


The Journal is not an organ. and hence 
its columns are open to a candid discussion 
of both sides of any question. The editor’s 


communication has nothing to do with its 
acceptance or rejection. here is a stand- 
ing invitation for those who disagree with 
us to use these columns; truth was never 
injured by an honest searching for facts. 
**Hew to the line even if the chips fly in 
your face,” says an eminent man. Conse- 
quently we shall cordially comply with 
the request of our correspondent, though 
most decidedly in favor of woman suffrage. 

In this connection we would suggest to 
our correspondent that it seems to us that 
woman suffrage is a question to be decided 
upon in consideration of publie right and 
policy, and not on motives of number, or 
wealth, or social standing of the women 
who do or do not want it. It is a question 
that should be discussed on its merits 
without calling those who do not agree 
with us fanatical. 

The “partial” list of remunstrants which 
accompanies the above is said to contain 
the names of some women who have shown 
their “interest in the public welfare” (and 
their capacity to vote) by “serving for 
years as overseers of the poor and on the 
boards of charitable societies; also of a 
number of women who are “large tax- 
payers.” ‘This is all very well. If suf- 
frage were compulsory, these well-to-do 
ladies might reasonably ask to be exempt- 
ed from unwelccme obligations. But 
since suffrage is not compulsory. but vol- 
untary, there is no sense in protesting 
against having suffrage forced upon them. 
Suffrage has never yet in any age or coun- 
try been forced upon anybody. People 
who prefer to be governed by others will 
always be permitted todo so. In Massa- 
chusetts no one is allowed to vote unless 
and until he or she pays for the privilege. 

But the remonstrants will gain nothing 
in discussion by misrepresenting the suf- 
fragists as ‘ta discontented and fanatical 
few.” ‘The many thousand names of peti- 
tioners for suffrage on file at the State 
House include multitudes of Massachu- 
setts women eminent for public and pri- 
vate worth. On the average, the petition- 
ers are fully equal in character, intelligence 
and social position to the remonstrants. 
They are also far more numerous. Last 
year the remonstrants hired canvassers. 
The petitioners have never donethis. Yet 
the petitioners last year exceeded the re- 
monstrants in number about four to one. 
The majority of women are doubtless in- 
different, but should not therefore be class- 
ed as opponents. 

By all means let us have discussion. It 
is what we want. But let us discuss the 
question on its merits. And let us above 
all have truth, courtesy and common- 
sense. H. B. B. 
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THE “INTELLIGENT” WOMEN. 


The Boston Journal the other day, in re- 
ply to a trenchant criticism by Miss Mary 
F. Eastman, asserted that ‘‘seven-tenths of 
the intelligent women in the country are 
the most strenuous opponents of woman 
suffrage.” Let us examine this statement 
and see whether it is sound. Seven-tenths 
is of course a mere rough guess, and means 
a large majority. 

Now, if the Journal had declared that a 
large majority of women were indifferent 
on the subject, we should have to admit it. 
But to say that a large majority of women 
are strenuous opponents is a palpable 
stretching of facts. 

The majority of women have as yet 
thought very little, and consequently care 
very little, about the matter. A consider- 
able and growing minority of women are 
in favor of suffrage, and a much smaller 
minority are active and strenuous oppon- 
ents. Taking the country over, as the Bos- 
ton Journal does, thousands upon thou- 
sands of women have petitioned for suf- 
frage to every one who has petitioned 
against it. A woman who has never made 
the slightest effort to secure suffrage can- 
not be called a strenuous advocate of the 
reform, even if she believes init. No more 
can a woman who makes no effort to hinder 
it be called a strenuous opponent. The 
first point we wish to make, therefore, in 
opposition to the Journal, is that of the 


ie 
women who have shown themselves at all 


‘*strenuous” on the subject, the large ma- 
jority are in favor. The second point is 
that the least intelligent classes of women 
furnish the smallest proportion of suffra- 
gists, and the most intelligent classes the 
largest. 

Servant girls are probably, as a class, 
the least intelligent women in the commu- 
nity. There is scarcely a suffragist to be 
found among them. As you go higher up 
in the intellectual scale, you find the pro- 
portion of suffragists steadily increasing. 
Finally, cast your eye over any gathering 
of distinguished literary men and women, 
and count the suffragists among them. 
Not infrequently they will amount to seven- 
tenths of the whole. Run your eye over 
the names in any book of ‘‘Famous Wom- 
en’ — women honorably famous for the 
work of their own hands, hearts and brains, 
in literature, art and philanthropy — and 
you find the same thing. 

Where the majority stand to-day is of 
little significance in determining the course 
of events. Where the leaders of thought 





approval or disapproval of the ideas in any 


stand is the thing to be considered; for 





that shows where the majority will stand 
to-morrow. A. 8. B. 
o > ——— 


NATHAN ALLEN ON HOUSE-WORK. 


Dr. Nathan Allen has some sensible 
words in the Cottager upon house-work as 
exercise for girls. It is a pity that the ex- 
travagances and extreme statements in 
which Dr. Allen occasionally indulges 
should blind so many people to the sound 
good sense of many of his utterances. The 
article in question may be summed up 
thus. 

American girls are not as strong and 
healthy as could be wished. Most of them 
do not take enough physical exercise during 
their school years to develop their bodies 
as finely as their brains, and thus to give 
them a well-balanctd organization. Gen- 
eral housework calls into play a large va- 
riety of muscles, and is admirable exer- 
cise. If American girls, during their form- 
ative years, were not only sent to school, 
but were also made by their mothers to do 
a moderate amount of house-work at home, 
they would grow up with better health and 
stronger bodies. They would also gain a 
practical knowledge of housework,—an in- 
valuable accomplishment. ‘*We would 
not say a word against educating the girl 
from five to fifteen years of age,” says Dr. 
Allen, ‘but it should not be done at the 
expense of the body or loss of health. 
Physical and mental culture should be 
carried on together.”” To which we cor- 





dially say, Amen! A. 8. B. 
———— 
“THE NEW ELEMENT IN THE ‘BANNER’ 
WARD.” 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It was with some degree of surprise that 
the ‘new element,” with her satchel filled 
with the ‘*No License” and the **Indepen- 
dent Republican” tickets which had en- 
dorsed the Woman's School Committee, 
was received by the voters of Ward 13, 
precinct 2, an Irish, Democratic, License 
ward; the “banner” ward of the Demo- 
cratic party and sometimes called the 
roughest one in the city! What good could 
come from a locality given up to this (so 
called) trinity of the evil one? This could 
come: As sincere respect paid to woman 
and her cause as she could meet in any 
ward or society in Boston. 

It was with some little trepidation that I 
set out at 7 A. M. for the polling place in 
South Boston, corner of Broadway and B 
Street; but I thought, women are as much 
needed there as in any other locality of the 
city, and believing in the good hearts of 
the Irish and the laboring class, I took 
courage and pressed on. determined to 
learn for myself what women were to meet 
at the so-called **Five Points” of Boston. 
If I should tell you of the surprise which 
greeted me, of the expression of Irish wit 
which changed to attention, interest, re- 
spect, acquiescence and hearty support, 
you might not believe me; but ask the po- 
licemen and the six hundred voters of that 
precinct, and they will assure you that the 
new element is a success, and tell you to 
‘send us some more,” as they did me, over 
and over again. 

Angelina A. Brigham was generously 
supported. Being alone, I could not speak 
to all who came in; but those whom I could 
reach I addressed, *‘Will you vote for the 
school committee endorsed by the women 
of Boston and the Independent Republi- 
cans? at least will you put our woman’s 
name upon your ticket?” They would aii- 
swer, “I think women should be on this 
ticket.” **Yes, 1 was educated in the com- 
mon schools of Boston, and believe we 
should have women upon that committee.” 
‘The result of the ballot shows that they 
meant what they said. The number of 
votes cast for Miss Brigham in Ward 13 
was 110, second to the highest vote cast for 
her in any ward of the city. 

The ‘‘no license” suffered principatly be- 
cause too many wanted their ‘‘wee drap,” 
yet there were some who said, “I shall 
vote ‘no.’ I have never taken a drop of 
drink in my life, and I'll vote ‘no license’ 
every day of the year.” <A few took it 
themselves, but thought there was too 
much of it and put in the *‘no,”* and the 267 
votes cast shows a strong *‘remnant™ for 
Ward 13. 

Back of me a good policeman was talk- 
ing :—‘‘This is what I believe in.”’ I turn- 
ed and saw him pointing to me. **Go on,” 
he said, *‘you are all right. It is the best 
thing I have ever seen done here; wish you 
could know the change in this room; it is 
so quiet to-day, although the room has been 
full all the time. I amin sympathy with 
your woman’s movements, and hope you 
will come more generally into politics. I'd 
like to see a woman governor of the State 
of Massachusetts. Mary Livermore would 
make the ablest one I know of. I think 
she was cut out for a governor ;” and a fel- 
low officer and others standing near en- 
dorsed his remarks. Many times I heard: 
—‘‘*This is a novel thing; these men are 
surprised to see a woman at the polls, and 
they like to see her here.” Again: “How 
did you happen to come? Women have 





kept away from us election day because | 
we are called such a hard lot; but have 
you had a word of disrespect to-day?” 

“Not one, sir.” 

**Well, aren’t you a little timid with all 
these men?’ I looked about and saw the 
friendly faces and assured my interlocutor 
that it seemed to me as though I had al- 
ways known them. I scratched several 
tickets for other precincts. An honest and 
intelligent Irishman gave his to another 
voter, came back and inquired for ‘“‘the 
lady,” and said: “If told you I’d come 
again,” and after some little talk he voted 
the straight ‘Independent Republican” 
ticket. ‘‘Are you going back on the Lrish- 
man, O’Brien?” he was asked. **Who is 
voting this ticket?” he defiantly replied. 
“I shall do as the lady says; they have 
talked it up and know the best men,” and 
he had so much respect for my word, that 
he cast that ballot; then with a strong 
clasp of the hand he said *‘good-by,” and 
went off to his work. Word came to me 
that a young man was taking my picture 
for the——, mentioning a paper. My heart 
was heavy. After the success must these 
reverses always come? The artist after- 
ward assured me that he would make noth- 
ing for such papers. He told me, ‘I have 
sketched it merely to show my people the 
New Element introduced into the politics 
of the ‘Banner’ ward.” 

Twelve o'clock came. I had an invita- 
tion to dinner. I was asked if I was not 
tired of working so hard, and was offered 
a chair several times. At three o'clock 
you could hear from the lips of men of 
every party, license men as well as pro- 
hibitionists, *‘Here, this lady wants you.” 
‘Listen to the lady.” **You can vote for 
some of her school committee and still be: 
a good Democrat.’ Come, Mike, put in 
the ‘no.’” 

I think these good men almost forgot for 
whom they were working, so interested 
were they in my cause. 

All day long I had a_ self-appointed 
guard. One man, who had liquor on his 
breath early in the morning, came to me 
at ten o'clock, supported my cause and 
staid by me the remainder of the day. 
When I went away he followed me down 
stairs and said, ‘Good-bye; perhaps I shall 
never see you again, but I wish you suc- 
cess, Miss.” 

Is woman’s influence at the polls demor- 
alizing? At the ‘*Banner” ward they said 
‘*no.”’ Did they demoralize me? I say,‘*No. 
They ennobled me.” Beneath the rough 
extericr and patched clothes, as well as be- 
neath the comely exterior and elegant at- 
tire, [found young men, old men, lawyers, 
inspectors, officers, license men, rum-sell- 
ers, working men, and those of opinions 
variously opposed to mine, all paying re- 
spect toa woman; and if there is any one 
who thinks woman cannot go to the polls, 
try this hardest ward in the city; then see 
what you think. So universal was my sup- 
port, I feel now, whenever I think of that 
day, that I have somewhere been given a 
round ‘three cheers,” for such is the in- 
spiration I draw from the memories of my 
eight hours in the **Banner” ward. 


Boston, Mass. G. B PF. 
a 
INADEQUATE WAGES OF BOSTON SALES- 
WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

About a year ago an article appeared in 
the Boston newspapers concerning a young 
lady who was discharged from one of the 
large stores on Winter Street for sitting 
when no customers were at her counter. 

This same “‘lord of yard-sticks” has just 
awakened to the fact that he has been pay- 
ing the enormous sum of ten dollars per 
week to one of his lady clerks. He is 
overwhelmed with the discovery and at- 
tempts to reduce her salary ; but she quiet- 
ly leaves the store; although she had been 
in his employ between two and three 
years, and in the month of June took for 
him over two thousand dollars for Jer- 





seys, besides acting as a figure for selling 
cloaks for wholesale and retail trade, 
whenever it was necessary to do so. This | 
same lady clerk made alterations on eight 
garments one busy day (there being no | 
work-room connected with the establish- 
ment), besides taking over a hundred dol- 
lars. Her virtue and honesty cannot be | 
questioned; and—all honor to lord yard- 
sticks,—he will have none but mode! 
young ladies in his employ. 

But he has made another more startling 
discovery, and that is—he can find and has 
found young ladies who will do the same 
work for five and six dollars a week. His 
eyes sparkle with sudden delight. If Pacific 
Bank troubles were only a horrible dream, 
instead of a reality, he could not be more | 
happy. Now dress well these women must; | 
honest and virtuous they shall be; but | 
how ?—the mighty lord stops not to calcu- 
late. The ordinary price for ordinary board 
is four and a half or five dollars per week; 
then tell me, ye worshippers of Mammon 
and horse-flesh, where, O where are the nice 
dresses coming from, which you desire 
your lady clerks to appear in in your cloak- 
room? Echo answers—Where? w. 


VOTE BY PROXY. 


It is recorded that on the morning of 
election-day in 1882, Thurlow Weed scarce. 
ly uttered a word. He was on his dying 
bed. Shortly after noon, summoning 
member of his family to his side, he in. 
quired: ‘Is there no way I can vote by 
proxy?” It was the first election since he 
had come of age that he had been kept 
from the ballot-box. 

Woman, through no fault of her own, 
although of proper age and in the enjoy- 
ment of vigorous health, is kept from the 
ballot-box by the unjust laws of men, 
The time is coming. and that speedily, 
when she will stand side by side with man 
and assert her will by the noiseless voice 
of power that is contained in the ballot. 
Until that time arrives, however, may she 
not properly ask, ‘Is there no way that I 
can vote by proxy?” 

I believe that there is. In fact I know of 
one woman who has voted many times by 
proxy. In so doing she has not only as. 
serted her will, but has put to silence one 
of the weakest objections: “Women do 
not want to vote. When they want to 
vote Iam in favor of granting them the 
privilege. Z do not care about voting.” 
Take such men at their word. **You do 
not care to vote? I do. Permit me to 
vote at the nextelection. Deposit my bal- 
lot, since [am restrained from depositing 
it myself.” Insist on it, or make the ob- 
jector take back his words. ‘The chances 
are that he will not retract his statement, 
and by sheer persistence you can escort 
him to the polls and see him deposit your 
ballot. ‘The woman who never misses this 
opportunity always has to hunt up new 
substitutes at each election, however, for 
the indifferent voters are awakened to the 
fact that they do care to vote, especially 
when her vote is in opposition to what they 
would have deposited for themselves. 

Women, try it! In the battle for human 
rights do not spike the enemy’s guns and 
leave them useless on the field, but seize 
them and turn them upon the tyrants, 
The victory will be yours and ours. 

ALLEN P. Fousom. 

Marshalitown, Ia., Dec. 10, 1883. 
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MRS. CUTLER IN WORCESTER. 





WORCESTER, MAsSs., DEC. 25, 1883, 
Edttors Woman's Journal: 

A merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year to yourselves and your readers, and 
may “peace be upon all men of good-will.” 

A little more than a week ago I arrive 
in this goodly city, but met the steeds of 
winter in such full career that I have as 
yet made but slight inspection of the status 
of the people of Worcester on the suffrage 
question. I have, however, had speech of 
two clergymen who feel earnestly the need 
of giving to women the right of suffrage; 
one, the pastor of the Universalist church; 
the other, of one of the old Congregational 
churches. One other of these latter I inter- 
viewed, and found him so fully set in op- 
position that he refused to give me any 
reason for the ground he took. SolI con- 
cluded he stood upon so insecure a plank 
that he feared it would tip up if he should 
move even in self-defence. I think the con- 
version of a few of his leading lady-men- 
bers would become a weighty reason for 
his conversion. 

In the Universalist church, they hada 
Sunday-school concert Sunday evening, at 
which the pastor’s wife as superintendent 
presided with such perfect grace over the 
large audience that nothing scemed lack- 
ing to the entire harmony of the occasion. 
After the voluntary by the choir, the super- 
intendent read the Scripture lesson in a 
clear, beautifully modulated voice, which 
without effort commanded every listening 
ear. This is of itself a rare accomplish- 
ment, and fits its possessor to be a leader. 
The pastor then led in prayer, and the 
choir gave some beautiful and appropriate 
music. Then followed the varied perform- 
ances of the children. All was in good 
taste, and not a hitch in the whole pro- 
gramme. It was so manifestly in the hands 
of one capable woman, that I felt a sort of 
personal triumph in the perfect success. 

But, previous tc this, I had attended in 
the afternoon the tenth anniversary of the 
Crusaders. As they had failed to secure 
any of the great lights, they were glad to 
have my little candle shine. So after two 
clergymen had spoken of the work of 
prayer and its efficacy, I told them of the 
work of the W. C. T. U., the child of the 
crusade, and how, as they had gone forth 
praying to God, and seeking deliverance 
for their children from the captivity of sin, 


‘they had come upon a dead-wall which 


they could only pass by the power of law. 
Here they began to see how needful it was 
that they, who so largely represented the 


| tender sympathies and the moral senti- 


ments of the community, should have the 
power in their own hands to shut thos 
gateways to hell which license laws no¥ 
held open to unwary feet. 

The audience listened patiently, and, | 
think, for the most part, approvingly. °° 
my first work here was begun. 
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What we now seem to need most is to 
bring this thought before the people as a 
harmony, not a discord, with all the great 
and true thoughts of the day. How im- 
measurably the Church would gain by this 
uplifting of woman from the poor vanities 
and nothingnesses of life into that divine 
sympathy that is ready to sacrifice self for 
the good of others, and to feel that te make 
the paths clean and bright for the feet of 
the coming generation, is to do God’s will 
in the highest. May the coming year give 
to this work the spiritual energy that it so 
needs for its success. Let the Marys who 
go to the sepulchre of the dead to weep, 
return with the joy of a Risen Lord. For 
to the believing heart, the great, thought 
must ever be, that in Christ we rise out of 
all old disabilities, out of all the subjec- 
tions under which sin has brought the 
world, into a fulness of freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Thus, on this Christmas morn- 
ing, may we rise to newness of life, in the 
liberty wherewith Christ maketh free. 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
——_—_—_—_e-@-o- 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CALIFORNIA. 


A private letter from San Francisco 
gives us interesting particulars of an im- 
portant movement recently inaugurated by 
Mrs. S. M. Theall and others of that city. 
We trust it may meet a cordial co-opera- 
tion from the friends of Woman Suffrage 
in California. 


Mrs. S. M. Theall is a Roman Catholic, 
a Democrat and a Southerner. She was 
reared in the hot-bed of opposition to Wom- 
an Suffrage, consequently was opposed to 
it until recently. She never knew a wom- 
an suffragist, or read a suffrage paper, but 
became a convert to the cause from her 
experience as a bread-winner during the 
past five years. In a singular and unex- 
pected manner she obtained a clerkship in 
the California Legislature during the last 
session. Supposing there was a bill be- 
fore the House for Woman Suffrage, and 
as there were many members who had 
fought in the Southern army, Mrs. 'Theall 
concluded to try and get some of their 
votes for the bill. 

When she first mentioned the subject, 
these members were profoundly astonished 
at her being for it, but after giving them 
her whys and wherefores, they one and all 
said that they had never understood the 
question as she had represented it, and 


that if the bill came up they would vote ! 


for it. But after working in this way for 
three weeks she learned that no bill had 
been introduced. ‘lhe ladies who previous- 
ly had always sent one in were so discour- 
aged at their repeated failures that they 
had lost all hope of success. As the ses- 
sion was very short, it was too iate to do 
anything, so she went to work to sow 
seeds for the next session, which will con- 
vene on the first Monday in January, 1884. 

Returning to San Francisco last March, 
Mrs. Theall found that there was no live 
Woman Suffrage Society in California. 
Immediately she concluded to organize 
one. Her first idea was to go for the press 
and the pulpit. So she daily worked on 
both until she got all the leading clergy- 
men and the press of the city to favor the 
movement. ‘Then she organized the soci- 
ety, last August. On her first visit to Dr. 
Sprecher, who has the most influential and 
fashionable church in San Francisco. he 
said he “‘could not imagine why she should 
think he had any sympathy with Woman 
Suffrage, that he was opposed to it, strong- 
ly opposed to it, and always had been so.” 

n her third visit he signed as one of the 
vice-presidents, and promised to lecture 
for the association. Mrs. Theall has been 

reatly surprised at her success in convert- 
ing all that she went after. No matter 
how strongly opposed they were,she chang- 
ed their views. After she had got the 
names of the ministers that are attached 
to the platform,she went to the most prom- 
inent Catholic priest. We could not pic- 
ture his astonishment at her being a Wom- 
an Suffragist. He at first thought she was 
lost forever. She talked to him for one 
hour and a half, and his reply to her was: 
-—‘*Your arguments are unanswerable, and 
they have impressed me so much that I 
will promise you not to oppose it, and will 
read anything you have on the subject.” 
She also influenced the Catholic paper not 
to go against the movement. Our corre- 
spondent writes :— 

‘-Tsee that Mgr. Capel lectured against it 
in Philadelphia. I hope he will come out 
here, and if he does, Mrs. Theall will see 
him Iam sure. She can change his ideas 
80 that he will not oppose it.” 

Mrs. Theall did not wish to hold any of- 
fice in the society, but Miss Buckhout did 
not have time to attend to the duties of 
secretary, so she was obliged to take that 
position. The members are ladies who 
never before belonged to a yy: 6 They 
are doing all in their power for the move- 
ment. But ladies who have large fortunes 
and have always been suffragists have not 
as yet helped in any way. This should 
not be. The movement needs funds, as 
Mrs. Theall has no means of her own, nor 
any gift for raising money. 

The Constitution of the Association has 
the following preamble: 

Convinced that the ballot in the hands 
of women would conduce to the highest 
welfare of our State and country, further 
the ends of justice, and hasten the advent 
of much needed reforms, we, the under- 
signed citizens of California, have resolved 
ourselves into an association to be called 
the Woman's Christian Suffrage Society, 
whose object shall be to secure for the 
women of this State the right of suffrage, 
that by its use they may possess more 
power and influence to protect themselves, 
their children, and their homes; to open 
for their sex all avenues of employment; 
to secure for their labor fair and adequate 
reward; to increase the efficiency of our 


public schools, and to promote other mor- 
al, social and political reforms irrespective 
of party politics. We therefore pledge 
ourselves to use all honorable means in 
our power to secure at the next session of 
our Legislature the passage of a bill grant- 
ing the suffrage to all the women citizens 
of California. 

The officers are as follows: 

President, Mrs. J. T. MOULTON. 

Secretary, Miss E. BuCKHOUT. 

Treasurer, Mrs. LEANDER QUINT. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. CHAS. GOODALL, 
Mrs. ANNA SCHOFIELD, Mrs. F. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mrs. JUDGE RUTLEDGE, MIss 
KATE KENNEDY, Rev. Dr. JEWELL, Meth- 
odist; Rev. Dr. J. R. MCLEAN, Congre- 
gational; Rev. Dr. N. L. ROWELL, Bap- 
tist; Rev. W. L. GrTHeEns, Episcopalian ; 
Hon. M. R. Leverson; Rev. E. 8S. K. 
JEFFRYS, Episcopalian; Rev. E.B. DILLE, 
Methodist; Rev. Dr. Rosp’r MACKENZIE, 
Presbyterian; Rev. Dr. S. P. SPRECHER, 
Presbyterian; Rev. Dr. B. F. McCrary, 
Methodist, editor Cal. Chris. Advocate ; 
Hon. J. J. OWEN; Pror. Henry Scott; 
Hon. J. T. WHARTON. 


+ 
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OUR CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





A welcome and friendly remembrance 
came to make the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Christmas glad, as the following note 
shows: 

I enclose to my good friend, the Wom- 


- AN’S JOURNAL, a Christmas present of $20 


—half of it my own gift and the rest from 

a friend, who gives it to help women. If 

you think well to do so, send the Jour- 

NAL to the names of those who cannot af- 

ford to pay for it—or use it in any way 

you judge best. C. C. HUSSEY. 
East Orange, N.J., Dec. 23, 1883. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Fifty women voted in Jackson, Michi- 
gan, at the recent school meeting. 

The Chicago Free Kindergarteners’ As- 
sociation has established six kindergartens 
in that city during the past year. 

The Boston Globe has a timely and sen- 
sible article against the conventionalisms 
of society which kill its best life and use. 

The second year of the Woman’s Medi- 
eal College of Baltimore opened with 
nineteen full-course students, representing 
Pennsylvania, New York, Nebraska, Ili- 
nois, West Virginia and Germany. 

The New Northwest (Portland, Oregon) 
says: ‘*The press of Washington Territory 
is practically unanimous in its endorse- 
ment of the Woman Suffrage law,” and it 
enumerates a list of the approving papers. 
‘*Nothing succeeds like success.” 





Rev. Ada C. Bowles, lately appointed 
Superintendent of the ‘Department of Sci- 
entific Temperance Instruction” in the 
State W. C. T. U., is now meeting calls for 
lectures upon ‘Scientific Temperance In- 
struction in the Public Schools,” in addi- 
tion to her general temperance lecturing. 

Miss Aasta Hansteen, of Norway, who 
has had instruction in painting and draw- 
ing in the best schools of Europe, would 
like affew pupils. Her prices are moder- 
ate. Portrait specimens of her work in 
crayon are at this office. Her address is 
No. 1 Harrington Avenue, Roxbury. She 
speaks English so as to be understood. 
"We cordially commend her to all in need 
of instruction. 

The women’s department in the Hospi- 
tal for the Insane, in Indianapolis, is here- 
after to have a woman physician. For 
more than twenty years Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas has labored through every availa- 
ble channel for the appointment of a wom- 
an physician in the Insane Asylum, bring- 
ing the subject before every Legislature 
and before the Indiana State Medical Soci- 
ety. Others have urged the measure, and 
now it is an accomplished fact. 

Rev. S. H. Werlein, at Houston, 
Texas, preached an excellent sermon late- 
ly from the text, “Every wise woman 
buildeth her house.”’ It was an able and 
earnest plea for equal opportunities for 
work, wages, education, and the ballot. 
It is reported in full in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat of the 10th. inst. Such 
friendly help from clergymen is the very 
thing needed to encourage women to take 
their own part, and itis gratefully appre- 
ciated. 

Following is a list of the number of 
women voters in Boston, 1883, by pre- 
cincts : 


Wards. 
| 14 


Total... 

A married man and a woman of bad re- 
pute, according to a despatch to the Bos- 
ton Herald, eloped from New Haven the 
other day. After a time they both re- 
turned. The woman was arrested, fined 
$50, and sent to jail for 90 days, and 30 
days more were added for her being a 
‘bad woman!” The man was not arrest- 








ed or tined or imprisoned. He was the same 


kind of man that she was woman, but 
then, he was a man and a voter, and so 
went clear. 


A small flag, with the red, white and 
blue, the stars and the stripes,came to L. 8. 
the other day safely done up in long strips 
of pasteboard, without date or postmark 
legible. On it was written in pencil,— 


“This is the flag of the free, 
It was born in 1883.” 


We hope it came from Washington Terri- 
tory, where the flag means the same to 
women that it does to men. In that case 
we thank the giver. Inany event we look 
forward to the time when the flag shall 
not float over a subject class in any State or 
Territory of all our wide domain. 


FOR 


One Hundred Dollars. 


A Library of 96 volumes 
of absolutely Standard 
Books for reading and 
reference, and a fine 
Black Walnut Bookcase 
with leather fringe and 
close back, for the above- 
named sum. Send for 
particulars. Retail prices 
abolished on all Books 
and Stationery. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


17 Franklin St., Boston. 


Boston Bible House 


The Largest and Finest Assortment of 


BIBLES 


IN NEW ENGLAND, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


Family Bibles, Teachers’ Bibles, 
Pocket Bibles, Pulpit Bibles, 
Bibles for Lodges, 
Bibles for Your Children, 
Bibles for Your Friends, 
Bibles for Yourself, 
Bibles for Everybody. 


ALL STYLES OF TYPE AND BINDING. 


Depot for the celebrated Bibles of Samuel Bagster & 
Sons, and Eyre & Spottiswoode; and the well-known 
Oxford Bibles, unsurpassed for Teachers’ and for 
private use. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Maine. 


CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 


—_——_——_—_ 


LADIES’ NEWMARKET COATS. 
LADIES’ WRAPS. 

LADIES’ JACKETS and SACKS. 
LADIES’ HABITS. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Take Elevator. 


CACTUS BAL 
MRS, A, E, CHADWICK, 
Rmbroidery Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 
Materials furnished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Fless, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods. 





SN 











a week in yourowntown. Termes and $5 out, 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland. 








Is a sure preventive and 
curer of Dandruff. 





IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 








EPOUSSE 
WORK 


TOOLS, MATERIALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 
SPECIALTOOLS 
MADE TO ORDER 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN 
176 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in 
in your dresses. Do not break o 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Also 
use new ‘I'rain Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholeeale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op- 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


CACTUS BALM 








lace of whalebone 
or push through, 





Is recommended by your 
Hair-Dresser. Ask him. 


direct at 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


Tapestries - 
Extra Superfines 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


CARPETS 


We have placed our entire steck of last 
season’s patterns in our RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 





MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


: $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 
65c., 75e., 85e. 
- 75e. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., ° 


BOSTON. 








LADIES! 


The best ee to have your old hats and bonnets 
i 


made to look like new is at 535 Washington Street, 
wes Rh. H. White&X Co. FALL STYLES NOW 
R 


ADY. Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have 
Teal milliner about shapes, styles, 


the advice of a pract 
R. C. STINSON, Manager. 


etc. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S 
MISS M. S. NEWMAN, 





27A Beacon St., cor. Bowdoin St., Boston. 
Designs arranged in all the latest styles. 


SKATES, 


Tool Chests & Cutlery 


GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 WASHINGTON STREET. 


PATTERNS, CUT TO MEASURE, 


AND ALSO A 


SYSTEM OF DRESSMAKING TAUGHT 
in a thorough manner. 
Misses T. A. & A. M. DAY, 
No. 9 Hamilton Place, Boston, 














JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Frames and Passe Partonts. 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 
Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravings Restored. 
ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Variety. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, &e. 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


LADIES! 


A very complete line of LADIES’ SILK STOCK. 
INGS, made from the GENUINE FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK, in sizes No. 8, 81-2, 9, 91-2. 
These goods are the most durable in color and texture 
of any in the market. Ludies who have so extensive- 
ly used the Florence Silk for hand knitting do not 
need to be informed of this. They are invited with 
others to call and examine this new line of goods, 
which includes a fine stock of Black, so popular this 
season. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


18 Summer Street. 








Mills at Forence, Mass. 





An Extremely Fine Lot of 


OTD Hire 


—AND— 


SEALSKIN SACQUES 


OF ENCLISH DYE. 
36 to 42 inch Bust, 36 to 40 inch Length. 
Cost to make, $225. 
Are offered from $125 to 8175. 


Warranted in all Respects. 
Also a full line of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


FURS AND FOR TRIMMINGS. 


HENRY CRINE, 


15 Avon Street. 


C. EA. BRASIL SE, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends } omen A to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of a. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 














$5 to $20 -sii7.2' dome, Samales ror ties 


CALL AT 


H. L. HASTINGS’ 
BOOKSTORE 


For GIFT BOOKS in Fine Bindings, ELEGANT 
HOLIDAY CARDS, BIRTHDAY CARDS, PH - 
TOGRAPH and AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


Beautifal Illustrated Books for Children ; for 
the best and cheapest works on History, 
Biography and Travel; for €yclepmdias, 
Dictionaries, Scrap Books and choice De- 
votional Books. 

The largest and finest assortment of Bibles 
in New England and at the lowest prices. 
For Good Books of all kinds, at lew prices, 
Zo to 


H. L. HASTINGS’ 


BOOKSTORE, 
47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. MASS. 


FOREIGN 
EXTIBITION 


M. CU. M. A. BUILDING, 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 


ARTS & INDUSTRIES 


OF THE WORLD. 


The Finest and Best Exhibits 
ever made in America, and 
equal to any ever shown 
in the Capitals ef 
Europe. 


A Grand Bazaar 


OF ALL NATIONS, 


In which is displayed a myriad of Art Products and 
varied Manufactures of rare beauty and value. The 
present opportunities for viewing these should be eag- 
erly embraced by all classes of our people, and espe- 
cially by those desirous of selecting gifts for the ap- 
proaching holiday season. Every article on exhibit is 
for sale (and will be delivered at once) at such remark- 
ably low prices as to commend them to all. 


Afternoon and Evening Concerts, 


—BY— 


Prominent Bands. 
CENTENNIAL ORGAN, 


W. J. D. LEAVITT, Organist. 
i2 TO 1P. M. DAILY. 








Tluntington Avenue cars from Tremont House direct 
every 5 minutes. Columbus Ave. cars to West New- 
ton St. 

Admission to entire exhibition, 50 cts. Children’s 
tickets, 25 ctu. Family tickets giving 12 admiasions, 
$5 =©Tickets on sale at principal Hotels. 


Open Daily, 9 A. M., to 10 P. M. 
ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


DRESS | 4- T- Focc, 











CACTUS BALM * trie iis" 


REFORM 5 Hamilton Plaee. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
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THEY DESIRE A BETTER COUNTRY. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


1 would not if I could undo my past, 
Though for ites sake my future is a blank ; 
My past for which I have myself to thank, 

For all its faults and follies first and last. 

I would not cast anew the lot once cast, 

Or launch a second ship for one that sank, 
Or drug with sweets the bitterness I drank, 

Or break by feasting my perpetual fast. 

I would not if | could; for much more dear 
Is one remembrance than a hundred joys, 
More than a thousand hopes in jubilee; 

Dearer the music of one tearful voice 
That unforgotten calls and calls to me, 

“Follow me here, rise up, and follow here.” 


What seckest thou, far in the unknown land? 
In hope I follow joy gone on before ; 
In hope and fear persistent more and more, 
Asa the dry desert lengthens out its sand, 
Whilst day and night I carry in my hand 
The golden key to ope the golden door 
Of golden home; yet mine eye weepeth sore, 
For long the journey is that makes no stand. 
And who is this that veiled doth walk with thee? 
Ta, this is Love that walketh at my right; 
One exile holds us both, and we are bound 
To self-same home joys in the land of light. 
Weeping thou walkest with him; weepeth he?— 
Bome sobbing weep, some weep and make no sound. 
A dimness of a glory glimmers here 
Through veils and distance from the space remote, 
A faintest far vibration of a note 
Reaches to ua and seems to bring us near; 
Causing our face to giow with braver cheer, 
Making the serricd mist to stand afloat, 
Subduing languor with an antidote, 
And strengthening love almost to cast out fear 
Till for one moment golden city walls 
Rise looming on us, golden walls of home, 
TAght of our eyes until the darkness falls; 
Then through the outer darkness burdensome 
J hear again the tender voice tbat calls, 
“Follow me hither, follow; rise, and come." 
5 i ail 


DOOR AND KEEPER. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


The corridors of Time 
Are fait of doors,—the portals of closed years; 
We enter them no more, though bitter tears 
Beat hard against them, and we hear the chime 
Of lost dreams, dirge-like, in behind them ring, 
At Memory's opening. 
But one door stands ajar,— 
The New Year's; while a golden chain of days 
Holds it half shut, The eager foot delays 
That presses to its threshold’s mighty bar, 
Aud Fears that shrink, and Hopes that shout aloud, 
Around it wait and crowd. 
It shuts back the Unknown: 
And dare we truly weleome one more year, 
Who down the past a mocking laughter hear 
From idle aims like wandering breezes blown? 
We, whose large aspirations dimmed and shrank, 
Till the year’s scroll was blank! 
We pause beside this door. 
Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 
How shall we thence Thy hidden treasures win? 
Shall we return in beggary, a8 before, 
When Thou art near at hand, with infinite wealth, 
Wisdom, and heavenly health? 
The footsteps of a Ohild 
Sound close beside us. Listen! He will speak, 
His birthday bells have hardly rung a week, 
Yet has he trod the worid's press undefiled : 
“Oome with me!"" hear him through his smiling say : 
“Behold, I am the Way!” 
Against the door his face 
Shines as the sun; bis touch is a command; 
The years unfold before his baby hand; 
The beauty of his presence fills all space. 
“}enter through me," he saith, “nor wander more; 
For lo, I am the Door!" 
And all the doors openeth he; 
The new-born Christ, the Lord of the New Year, 
The threshold of our locked hearts standeth near; 
And while he gives us back love's rusted key, 
Our Future on us with bis eyes has smiled, 
Even as a little child. 
——_— +o+o- — 


For the Woman's Journal. 


A NEW YEAR'S OONVERSATION, 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY A. 3. AMES. 


‘I'wo years ago, on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1882, Mrs. Armand donved shawl and 
hood and crossed the street for the pur- 
pose of having a chat with her friend, the 
doctor's wife. After the customary ‘*Good- 
morning,” and accepting a seat by the 
kitchen stove, she said: 

**T hope the New Year finds youin better 
spirits than when [ saw you last?” 

*“O,1 don’t know,” returned Mrs. Ell- 
wood, as she sank despondently into a 
chair; “I am tired, as usual. Tired when 
I go to bed at night, and tired when I get 
up in the morning. Doctor says he is fair- 
ly sick of hearing me complain of being 
tired. And to tell the truth, he don’t say 
it any too pleasant sometimes.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Ellwood’s 
brown eyes as she uttered these last words, 
yet she tried to force a smile. She succeed- 
ed so poorly, however, that the effort seem- 
ed pitiable. 

‘*Most men do not consider how wearing 
a woman’s work is,” said Mrs. Armand, 
soothingly. 

‘*Doctor says I scold enough to wear me 
out. He says they can hear me over town 
any time o’ day. I just wish he’d build him 
an office, so he wouldn’t be here in the 
house all the time to hear me. He won't 
let the children go into his office at all, 
when he is reading, or anything, and I’d 
like to know what he’d have a body do. 
Sometimes I think I'll let them go helter- 
skelter and say nothing; but I get then 
nearly crazy with noise.” 

“It seems to me, if you would take a lit- 
tle time to read every day it would soothe 
your nerves,” Mrs. Armand mildly sug- 
gested. 


f enough to take any sense of the piece. 
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‘Mercy! I can’t get time even to do my 
sewing, much less to read. The children’s 
clothes are all out of repair.” 

‘But I would have time to read,” said 
Mrs. Armand, firmly. 

“Well, mebbe you would, even in my 
place; for you have as many children as I, 
and your house is a good deal larger, and 
yet I’ve heard you say as how you do all 
your sewing, practise an hour a day on 
the piano, help your children in their les- 
sons—while I don’t pretend to know where 
the lessons of mine are —and besides all 
this, get time to read every day. I have 
often wondered if you sit up all night.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mrs. Armand, 
laughing, *‘I retire at nine and do not rise 
till six in the morning. I am not strong, 
and when I get breakfast out of the way 
and the house tidied up, Iam a little tired.” 

“That's just me exactly,” interrupted 
Mrs. Ellwood. 

‘*Well, if I were to keep on working,” 
Mrs. Armand resumed, *‘I should be quite 
exhausted by three o'clock, and could 
neither read nor do anything else; so I 
take time to lie down on the lounge and 
read. Then I rise refreshed, and ready for 
two or three hours’ active labor. I get 
through with dinner and clearing up al- 
most always by three; then I occupy the 
rest of the time in sewing, except the hour 
that I practise on the piano. When do I 
help the children in their lessons? O, I 
can, for the most part, do that when [ am 

sewing. Since they have commenced Ger- 
man they require more time. But I enjoy 
reviewing that so well with them, and we 
have such fun, as they say, speaking it, 
that I sometimes fancy I am growing 
young again, and can do more work than I 
have hitherto thought myself able to do. 
I never enjoyed the study half as well 
when a girl as | do now with my children.” 

**But how, or when, do you get your 
ironing done?” questioned Mrs. Ellwood. 

“QO, Tiron an hour or two in the morn- 
ing, sometimes before, and sometimes after 
Tread. I let that take the place of extra 
cooking, sweeping or something of that 
sort. [ plan my work so that [ have about 
the same amount to do each day. I have 
to be so careful and not overdo, that I 
avoid big day’s works.” 

‘*How about company? I don’t see any 
place in your week’s programme for com- 
pany, or for you to visit,” Mrs. Ellwood 
said with a slightly ineredulous smile re- 
laxing her pale features. 

“That is true,” answered Mrs. Armand, 
‘“tand that is the main reason why I have al- 
ways regretted that I could not afford to 
keep a hired girl, To havecompany, inthe 
ordinary sense of that phrase,and have them 
sit down to an elaborately-prepared table, 
costs a great deal of time and labor, more 
than I could possibly give. So I never un- 
dertake to do anything of the kind. 1 en- 
tertain my friends with such as I prepare 
for my own family, and as they always 
seem very well satisfied, I suppose I ought 
to be. At any rate, I have never lost any 
by such treatment. As for taking time to 
visit, myself, [always take my work along; 
so it hinders me very little. As a rule, my 
triends do the same.” 

“Well, perhaps if I managed that way,” 
said Mrs. Ellwood, **I could find time to 
read, too; but the truth is, I have done 
without reading so long that when I try, 
I can’t seem to put my mind on it well 


Doctor buys such heaps 0° books that it 
actually makes me mad,‘n I tell him I 
guess he means we shall live on books. 
Then he'll say, ugly and scornful like, 
‘You don’t think a man needs to keep up 
with the times, do you?” He'll sit down 
in his office *n’ read an hour or two at a 
stretch, an’ if one o’ the children disturbs 
him he sends ’em right out to me. But J 
can’t read ten minutes without havin’ to 
get up for sunthin’. I could bear it’ bet- 
ter if he seemed to care, but when he 
speaks so kind o’ scornful-like, it hurts, | 
tell you.” 

Mrs. Armand reflected a few moments; 
then she said hesitatingly : 

“Tam so much older than you are, Mrs. 
Ellwood, and you know me to be so much 
your friend, that — perhaps — you would 
not take it unkindly if I say frankly how 
this all seems to me?" 

“QO, no indeed! I’m at that pass that I 
don’t know what to do, and I’m miserble 
as I canbe. You've had a better chance 
for education than I have ’n mebbe you 
san see the trouble clearer.” 

‘There were tears in Mrs. Ellwood’s eyes, 
but in her voice was a tone of angry re- 
sentment mingled with despair as she add- 
ed, “It seems to me sometimes as if doc- 
tor didn’t care anything about me now-a- 
days.” 

‘And yet, I’ve heard people say it was 
an out and out love-match.” 

“O, yes,” quickly responded Mrs. Ell- 
wood. ‘I don’t believe a couple ever loved 
one another better than Will ’n’ I did when 
we were married, twelve years ago. He 
was only twenty-four then, an’ I was 
twenty. Dear me; how long ago that 


“There was considerable difference in 
your mental acquirements even then, I pre- 
sume?” 

“*Yes—I suppose there was,” Mrs. Ell- 
wood slowly replied,as if the idea was quite 
new to her. *I left school when I was only 
sixteen, and then I had to help Ma do the 
house-work, as I was the oldest of the five 
children. It is so much work, too, herein 
Illinois, to keep a house shet o’ the black 
mud, that I never could git much chance 
to read, even when I was a girl.” 

‘Perhaps I ought not to say what is in 
my mind,” said Mrs. Armand, doubtfully, 
whilst she looked into her friend's face 
with a questioning gaze. 

“Yes, yes, speak right out, no matter 
how hard you hit. I promised not to take 
offence, and I meant it.” 

‘*Well, then, perhaps if you had realized 
that your future happiness largely depend- 
ed on your cultivating your mind and mak- 
ing the most of your mental powers, you 
would have taken the time you spent in 
making patch-work quilts, and other things 
as valueless, for study.” 

Mrs. Ellwood regarded her friend with 
mingled doubt and amazement as the latter 
proceeded slowly, evidently weighing her 
words with care. 

“One really can find a good many hours 
for reading if one only seizes every spare 
moment, and is determined to economize 
time by doing what is absolutely neces- 
sary, and that which pays—-in other words, 
brings a fair return for the time and labor 
spent.” 

“Bnt what is one todo with waste bits 
of print?” asked Mrs. Ellwood. 

“Give them to some little child to 
practise sewing on, or to some old lady 
who can do nothing better than piece 
them. They will be at best only worth 
about six or seven cents per square yard 
when sewed together, for they are certain- 
ly no better, either for wear or beauty, 
than a yard of new print. There never 
was anything artistic in odd bits of calico 














seems!” she concluded sadly. 


sewed together at all sorts of angles, and 
I don’t believe there ever will be. Then 
why waste our time and bedeck our beds 
with such barbarous fancies?” 

‘Well, [don’t know,” said Mrs. Ellwood, 
evidently not yet convinced; ‘I never 
thought I could afford to throw away any- 
thing—or give away much. I know the 
doctor always speaks awful sneering of 
patch-work ’n’ hemmin’ rufflin’s ‘n’ makin" 
rag carpets; but I took it as bein’ his way 
of always sneerin’ at women’s work, and 
never thought much about it.” 

‘Well, as arule,” rejoined Mrs. Armand, 
‘*] believe men despise women for fritter- 
ing away their time on such things. What 
should we think of a man who was willing 
to work for a cent, or half-a-cent an hour, 
as women do? I know that you will agree 
with me in saying that we should pity his 
imbecility, for we could not but look upon 
him as underwitted. It is impossible for 
men to respect us as equals when we show 
by our very acts that we are simple-mind- 
ed enough to be content with work that 
really is, as they hold, well-nigh if not 
quite valueless. [ never made but one 
quilt in my life, and when [I found by 
careful calculation that I only earned 
about eight cents by a long, hard day’s 
work upon it, I determined never to make 
another.” 

Mrs. Ellwood laughed; then she said: 
“Well, I wouldn’t wonder if you are in 
the right, but [ never looked at it in that 
way. The fact is, I don't believe. 1 ever 
thought much about what [I was earning 
by such work any way. Other women 
did such things and so I followed. As for 
the men, I always took it for granted that 
they didn’t think much of women’s work 
no-how. ‘They are so sort of lordly that 
they never seem to have a doubt but that 
they do all there is in the world that is of 
any account.” 

**And I think the women are in a great 
degree to blame for this very arrogance 
on their part,” Mrs. Armand rejoined. 
‘We take so readily to trifling, unimport- 
ant work that the men naturally think that 
we have an especial aptitude for it, and so 
shirk all the little irksome duties of life by 
letting them fall to our hands. [have not 
the slightest doubt that if your husband 
felt that you would profit by a leisure 
hour, and spend it in reading, he would 
help secure it to you; but when he sees 
you make use of it in doing some trivial 
work, he loses all sympathy, and thinks 
you had better be washing dishes or tend- 
ing the children. As a man advances in 
mental growth he feels more keenly the 
lack of ambition in a wife who makes no 
effort to keep pace with him; and despite 
his efforts to the contrary, his respect for 
her intellectual abilities diminishes. And 
with respect too often goes love. Some 
men can continue to love weak, clinging, 
ignorant women, but others cannot. In 
nine cases out of ten, when a man sees his 
wife honestly endeavoring to keep abreast 
with him intellectually, he will cheerfully 
lend her a helping hand.” 

Mrs. Armand paused, and after a brief 
silence, during which Mrs. Ellwood sat 








busily thinking, she said, ‘‘Something of 
what you have said has come to me along 
back. I have felt that I must do different 
some way—that something must happen. 
I must make something happen, or else 
Will'n’ I would byme bye get so that the 
further parted we were the better we'd be 
suited. But what to do, and where to be- 
gin, | couldn't make out. I seem to see 
plainer now what must be done, but how 
shall | begin?” 

Mrs. Armand was very serious, and her 
tone and manner expressed quite a mother- 
ly interest and solicitude, as she said, 

**My dear friend, you have a work re- 
quiring great patience and perseverance 
before you, but if you are persistent I 
know youwill succeed. In the first place, 
I would advise you to set apart two hours 
a day for study. You will have to take 
short lessons at first, and learn them as a 
child would. Your mind is undisciplined, 
and it will take you several months to 
learn to concentrate your thoughts upon 
the page before you. Your mind will 
wander in spite of your best efforts to con- 
trol it, until, by repeated and persistent 
struggle, your will-power gains sufficient 
strength to bring it into subjection. I think 
if I were you I would first set myself to 
the daily task of learning the same lessons 
as are assigned to your oldest boy. You 
will thus become interested in his work as 
you never have been, and you will be sur- 
prised to find what pleasure this will give 
you both. Let your husband see that you 
are growing into intellectual sympathy 
with your children, and by and by he will 
realize that you are good for something 
besides scolding and washing dishes. Let 
him see that you are bent on improving 
yourself and helping them, and the con- 
viction will force itself upon him that you 
have abilities above patchwork, after all. 
You are only thirty-two, while I am forty- 
two. In ten years you will find that with 
persistent effort you can become a well-ed- 
ucated, well-informed woman; and I feel 
confident that the increased respect of 
your husband alone will repay you a thou- 
sand fold for all your endeavors.” 

The results of this conversation during 
the two succeeding years are best told, 
perhaps, in Mrs. Ellwood’s own words to 
her friend. 

It is again the first day of January, and 
Mrs. Armand has come, as she agreed to 
do every **New Year's Day.” in accordance 
with Mrs. Ellwood’s request, to take ac- 
count, as it were, of the mental profits and 
losses of the latter, and to assist in laying 
plans for the future. 

In the course of the interview, in an- 
swer to the questions of her friend, Mrs. 
Ellwood said: 

**T feel that I never can be half grateful 
enough for the advice you gave me two 
years ago. And I realize this more and 
more. [I have not accomplished such a 
great lot, to be sure, but I have kept along 
with my boy and done a little reading be- 
sides. And I never expected to enjoy any- 
thing as I have enjoyed studying with 
him. It is so nice, too, to have the others 
come to me for help in their lessons, and 
to feel that I am able to give it. You see, 
I had given up books so completely that I 
had almost forgotten all I ever knew, and 
when the children would ask me ques- 
tions, I couldn't seem to recall hardly any- 
thing. But now, if they ask what I don't 
know, I take pains to find out somewhere, 
and you don’t know how it pleases them. 
I begin now to appreciate the set of cyclo- 
pedias doctor bought’n’ paid such a high 
price for; and all the histories, too. Iam 
glad now that he buys so many books, 
after all, though it used to make me fear- 
fully angry. He never used to consult my 
taste or wishes at all in his choice of read- 
ing matter. He would just bring the books 
home and put them on the shelves without 
saving a word to me; but during this last 
year he has never bought, I think, so much 
as a medical book without mentioning it in 
some way. And he will actually bring 
me some new book occasionally and say, 
‘Here is something nice for you to read, 
Elma,’ or ‘This will help vou in teaching 
the children.” And he will quite often 
hand me an article in the newspaper to ex- 
amine; and will answer my questions so 
much more civilly than he used to do. Oh, 
he has improved in so many ways that I 
should feel encouraged to go on studying 
for that reason alone, if there were no oth- 
er. But the children’s interests and my 
own personal happiness render it absolute- 
ly necessary that I persist in trying to im- 
prove myself; and this I mean to do, so 
far as lies in my power, to the end of 
life.” 

“God speed the day when every woman 
in the land shall make the same resolu- 
tion,” said Mrs. Armand, fervently. 


- oo 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN INDIA. 
In response to the invitation of the Bom- 
bay merchants’ committee several months 


“ago, formed to induce first-rate female phy- 


sicians from England to establish them- 
selves in that city, Dr. Edith Pechey sail- 
ed for Bombay a fortnight ago. She is to 








be followed soon by another medical wom- 
an, and both are to be attached to the hos- 
pital and dispensary which the uierchants 
ure about to found. Dr. Pechey is the 
woman who in 1870 won, but was not al- 
lowed to receive, the Hope Scholarship in 
the University of Edinburgh... She and her 
companion are to receive liberal salaries, 
and will, besides, have abundant opportun- 
ities for private practice. “It is thought 
probable,” says The London Standard, 
*‘that the foundation-stone of the hospital 
may be laid by the Duke of Connaught, 
who will thus well represent the interest 
expressed by her Majesty in 1881, in re- 
sponse to a pathetic appeal of the Maha- 
taja of Puna, who besought her to send 
medical women to the aid of the perishing 
sufferers ina thousand zenanas, into which 
no male practitioner can enter.” 


~or — 


EDUCATION OF MEXICAN WOMEN. 


Clara Bridgeman writes to the New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat an interesting ac 
count of the wonderful advance in public 
opinion with reference to the woman ques- 
tion. Until a recent date, Mexican women 
Were debarred from the higher depart- 
ments of science, literature and art, and 
jealously guarded from all participation in 
public interests, and from friendly, social 
relations with men. 

A very few years since it was impossible 
for a lady, even a foreigner, to walk the 
streets unattended without being liable to 
the obtrusive gallantries of the Mexican 
agartijas and pollas;now shemay go from 
one end of the city to the other without be- 
ing molested in the slightest degree. 

On all sides there seems to be a general 
awakening to the supreme importance of 
enlarging the sphere of action heretofore 
allotted to women, and of throwing wide 
open to them the halls of learning, and 
Mexico bids fair to rival the United States 
and Europe in offering educational advan- 
tages to her daughters and in furnishing 
the proper means and opportunities for 
their entrance into that higher sphere for 
which nature intended them. If, as seems 
to be the case, the chivalrous spirit inherit- 
ed from Spanish ancestry is thoroughly 
regenerated and directed to worthy ends, 
Mexico will become the promised land for 
woman, the soil most favorable to her free 
and perfect development. 

The schools devoted to girls enjoy ex- 
actly the same advantages as those for 
boys; they are furnished with all appli- 
ances of science and art, and offer every in- 
ducement to study. The higher coileges, 
such as the Preparatory school of San 
Ideltonso,—a model institution, of which 
Mexico has just reason to be proud, and 
which has been the training’ school for a 
host of distinguished men,—have opened 
their doors to women, and quite a number 
of the fair sex have availed themselves of 
the privilege. In Toluca, one of the most 
conservative cities of the Republic, wom- 
en are employed as telegraph operators, 
and that this pleasant branch of labor of- 
fers them special attractions may be in- 
ferred from the eagerness with which they 
attend the classes established by the Goy- 
ernment in the various schools. 

But the most laudable and promising ef- 
fort to improve the condition of working 
women is the School of Arts and Trades 
for Women, founded by Benito Jaurez. The 
school numbers about 368 regular attend- 
ants, varving in age from girls of twelve 
up to women of middle age. ‘The govern- 
ment not only gives them every variety of 
instruction free of charge, but likewise 
provides all the materials and apparatus 
for work, two substantial meals each day 
and the linen aprons. Moreover, it allows 
them to dispose of what they make, and 
for that purpose a preity little store is at- 
tached to the school building, where all 
such articles may be exposed for sale. 
Further assistance is furnished by govern- 
ment officials, who give orders for uphol- 
stery, bookbinding and also clothing for 
the various charitable institutions of the 
city. Several hours in the morning are 
devoted to the primary branches of the 
good Spanish education, as well as book- 
keeping, and the rest of the day is passed 
in learning the trades appropriate to the 
different classes. On the ground floor are 
the workshops, or ‘‘/alleres.” all largely 
attended by students that seem deeply in- 
terested in their various labors. In one 
room you will find a crowd of workers 
busily engaged in upholstering furniture, 
in another a multitude of delicate hands 
are moulding and gilding, while in a third 
one is surprised to see the skill with which 
these Mexican girls can bind books. One 
large department is set aside for the man- 
ufacture of artificial flowers, in which the 
scholars are particularly expert, and they 
are sure of finding ready sale for these 
beautiful specimens of their handiwork. 
The printing-room is well stocked jvith all 
appliances of the art, and although the 
class at present is small, the work done is 
very satisfactory, and proves beyond a 
doubt that woman is eminently qualified 
for this employment. A newspaper is 
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ATTENTION!! 





OUR PREMIOMS FOR 1803-4! 


Books are among the most popular of Hotrpay Grrts, and as the CuristmMas Season draws 
near, what are the best new books, and what are the best old ones, becomes the universal inquiry. 


How to Obtain Books Free! 


NEW CLASSIC SERIES. 


A collection of world.renowned works selected from 
the literatures of all nations, printed from new type in 
the best manner, and neatly and durably bound. 
Handy books, convenient to hold, and au ornament to 
the library shelves. Handsome 16mo volumes iu uni- 
form cloth binding. Price, $1 per volume. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
‘*Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘‘Marmion,” 
and ‘*The Lady of The Lake.” 


The three poems in one volume. 

“There are no books for boys like these poems by 
Sir Walter Scott. Every buy likes them, if they are 
not put into his hands tov late. They surpass every- 
thing for boy reading.”—KaLpu WALDO EMERSON. 


OLIVER COLDSMITH’S 
‘¢THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 
With illustrations by Mulready. 


DEFOE’S “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
With illustrations by Stothard. 
BERNARDIN de SAINT-PIERRE’S 
**PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 
With illustrations by Lalauze. 
SOUTHEY’S “LIFE OF NELSON.” 
With illustrations by Birket Foster. 
VOLTAIRE’S 
“LIFE OF CHARLES the TWELFTH.” 
With maps and portraits. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH’S 
**CLASSIC TALES.” 
With a Biographical Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 
LORD MACAULAY’S 
**LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.” 
With a Biographical Sketch and illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S 
‘*PILGRIWS PROGRESS.” 
With all of the original illustrations in fuc-simile. 
CLASSIC HEROIC BALLADS. 
Edited by the Editor of ‘*Quiet Hours.” 
CLASSIC TALES. 


By Anna Letitia Barbauld. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 
CLASSIC TALES. 


By Ann and Jane Taylor, With a Biographical Skeich 
by Grace A. Oliver. 


THE FAMOUS WOMEN SERIES. 


Handsome 16mo volumes in uniform cloth binding. 
Price, $1 per volume. 


GEORGE EUCIOT. By Maruwpe Buyp. 
EMILY BRONTE. by A. Many F. Ros- 


INSON. 

GEORGE SAND. By Bertua THOMAS. 
MARY LAMB. By Anne Guceunist. 
MARGARET FULLER. psy Jvua 


Warp Howe. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By tren 
ZIMMERN, 
Other volumes are in preparation. 


Any one of our readere sending the name of ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIBER with $2 50 may select any book ot 
the ubove series. 


ORIGINAL SERIES 


OF 


THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
vest Religious Authors, edited by Mre. C. M. Means. 
Dainty volumes. Printed on tinted paper, bound in 
gold and colors, with new designs. Price, $125. Com- 
prising :-— 

GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


The selections, which are made with excellent judg- 
ment and taste, are from divines, poets, and Christian 
writers of all creeds, and are precious thoughts for 
hours of private meditation and reading. 


WORDS OF HOPE, 


A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presentation 
of these **Words of Hope.” 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


This volume, like the others of the series, is entirely 
unsectarian in its scope. The whole series, from the 
character of the writings and the care in selection, are 
peculiarly acceptable to any believer in Christiavity, 
no matter to what particular name or creed he may at- 
tach himself. 

Each volume given for one new name and 10 cents 
additional. 


Other Books : 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS? 


SUPERFLUOUS WomeN,and other Parpers. By Mary 
A. LiveRMoRE. l6mo. Cloth. $125. Given for 
one new name and 10 cts. additional. 

“This long-promised work, from the pen of the 
leading advocate for woman’s advancement, is like her 
platform utterances,—eloquent and thoughtful.” 


A NEW BOOK BY BLANCHE W. HOWARD. 
GUENN—A Wave on the Breton Coast. 


By the author of “One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena.’ 
lvol. 12mo, with 40 cuts and vignettes. $1 75. 
“GUENN" isa tale of love and art, the scene being 

laid in Brittany ,and the picturesque shores und no less 

picturesque people of this land of romance are vividly 
und graphically described. ‘Che many thousands of 

Miss Howard's admirers will be pleased to find, in this 

volume, much of her choicest aud most entertaining 

work.” 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 
We offer also “One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena” 
as premiums. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

A Biography. By Francis H. UNDERWOOD. 12mo, 
illustrated. $150. Given for one new name and 
30 cts. additional. 

The description of scenes in the Merrimac Valley 
and other localities hallowed by Whittier’s songs shed 
new light upon some of his noblest work. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Author of ‘*The Gates 

Ajar.” etc. 16mo. $1 25. 

Miss Phelps’s new story promises to become one of 
the very few books which win a circulation almost 
universal. 

Given for one new name and 10 cts. additional. 

Similargterms offered for any one of Miss Phelps’s 
books. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS.—Complete. 

Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
bame. 

Household Edition. With Portrait. 12mo, $2. 
Given for two new names. 

Family Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2 50 
Given for two new names and 30 cents additional. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

Shawmut Edition. Illustrated, crown 8vo, $1. 
Given for one new name. Full! gilt, $150. Given for 
one new name and 30 cts additional. 

Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
pame. 

Illustrated Household Edition. With Portrait and 
sixty illustrations. 12mo, $2. Given for two new names. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


Diamond Edition. $1. Given for one new name. 
Household Edition. With Portrait, 12mo, $2. Given 
for two bew names. 





ILLUSTRATED HYMNS & POEMS 


In New and attractive Styles of Cloth, Full Gilt, and | 
the Unique and Beautiful 


GOLDEN FLORAL FRINCED. 


The First Series of illustrated Hymns, Songs, and 
Poems comprise 


The BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH 


By Fevicia HEMANS. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
By SaRau FLOWER ADAMS. 
ROCK OF AGES, 
By AvueGustus MonTAGUE TOPLADY. 
OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD? 


By WILLIAM Knox. 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


By ELIzaBETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


ABIDE WITH ME. 


By HENRY FRaNcis LyYTE. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


By Joun Howarp Payne. 


The New Volumes of the Year Comprise 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 


By Ray PALMER, 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
By W. C. RIcHARDs. 


THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 


By ALFRED FREDERICKS. 


IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT 


By ALFRED DoMETT. 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
By Rosa Hartwick THORPE, 

Original illustrations, clear type, plated paper, orig- 
inal binding of colors and gold, silk fringe and tassel. 
Neat box for each, $1 75. 

Any book of the above series given for ONE NEW 
NAME and 50 cts. additional. In cloth, extra gilt, $1 50, 
for one new name and 30 cents additional. 

“The design of this series is to preserve, in a beauti- 
ul shape, those religious and household bymns and 
ongs which have endeared themselves to the hearts 
if the people, and which, with the aid of artistic illus- 
trations and rich bindings, make fitting gifts for all oc- 
casions.’ 


We can also offer as a premium ANY BOOK now published at prices and terms corresponding with 
those we have already named. Thus every reade 


of modern Novel, History, Books of Travel, Poe 
Sample copies of the Woman’s Jovurnat for 
application. New Premiums each week. 


Family Edition. Illustrated, 8vo, $250. Given for 
two new names and 30 cents additional. 


| Calendars. 


| Whittier Calendar. 


A Calendar for 1884, with selections from Whittier’s 
Works for every day in the year. Mounted on a card 
artistically decorated in colors, frum designs by Marie 
Bigelow. Size, 12x84 inches. $1. 


Emerson Calendar. 

Calendar for 1884. Containing Selections newly ar- 

ranged and revised, from Mr. Emerson’s writings, for 

every day in the year. Mounted on a card, beautifully 

decorated,in colors, from designs by Miss Marie Bige- 
low. Size, 8 by 111-2inches. $1. 


Longfellow Calendar. 


Calendar for 1884, with newly arranged selections 
from Longfellow’s writings, for every day in the year. 
Mounted on acard, beautifully decorated in colors, 
from designs by Lambert Hollis. Size, 8 by 111-2 
inches. $1. 

Any calendar given for one new name. Most accepta- 
ble for a gift. 


Birthday Books. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 
Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Containing 
Selections from the Poems and Prose writings of 
Longfellow. With Portrait and twelve illustrations. 
Square 18mo, beautifully stamped, $1. 


Whittier Birthday Book. 
Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier, compiled by 
Elizabeth 8S. Owen. With Portrait and twelve Lllus- 
trations. 18mo, tastefully stamped, $1. 


Emerson Birthday Book. 
Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Portrait and 
12 Illustrations. Square 18mo, tastefully bound, $1. 


Lowell Birthday Book. 


Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of James Kuesell Lowell. With Portrait of 
Lowell and twelve Illustrations, 18mo, tastefully 
stamped, $1. 

Jean Ingelow Birthday Book. 

With red-line border aud divisions, 12 Illustrations 
and Portrait. 16mo, cloth, gilt and illuminated, $1. 

Handsomely bound books and valuable gifts. The 
aptness of the quotations for the various birthdays of 
famous persons, and also for special days and seasons, 
wins general commendation. Any of the above Birth- 
day Books given for One New Name. 

CHIMES AND RHYMES FOR HOLIDAY 
TIMES, Edited by Almira L. Hayward. 1 vol., 
“Birthday Book size.” Illustrated, $1. Given for 
one new name. Chwice pieces for the festivals of the 
year,—New Year, Easter, Memorial Day, Xmas, etc. 

A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. By Kate Sanborn. 
Comprising cheerful selections for every day in the 
year. lvol.16mo. Beautifully bound $1. Given 
for one new name, 





rcan obtain, without cost, any coveted publication 
ms, Magazines, etc. Postage prepaid. 
canvassing for these valuable premiums sent upon 
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BOOK PREMIUMS! 


For the Young Folks! 


Two New Books sy J. T. Trowpsrpet: 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With twenty-one illustrations. Cloth, $1 25 


TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TIDE MILL. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 

Mr. Trowbridge is a great favorite with boys and 
girls. Either buok given for one new name and 16 
cents additional. 


SANTA CLAUS LAND. 

By Miss A. M. Dovenas, author of ‘*The Kathie Sto 
ries,” etc. 4to, illustrated, $1 00. 

A charming story of some little folks’ visit to Santa 
Claus Land in their dreams, with their adventures 
among the Toy and Doll Makers. Given for one new 
name. 





ON THE THRESHOLD. 

By Rev. T. T. MuneeR. Familiar Lectures to young 
people on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Man- 
ners, Thrift, Self-Reliance and Courage, Health, 
Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, and 
Faith. 16mo, gilt top, $1 00. 

Given for one new name. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 

By Horace E. ScupperR. Each volume with orna- 
mental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

If among American writers there is a greater master 
of quiet humor than Mr. H. E. Scudder, we have not 
had the good fortune to come across that gifted indi- 
vidual. Under the guise of simplicity his stories are 
constructed with excellent wit.—New York Evening 
Mail. 

Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and 
Country. With seventy-seven illustrations. 

The Bodleys Telling Stories. With eighty-one 
illustrations. 

The Bodleys on Wheels. With 78 illustrations. 
The Bodleys Afoot. With 77 illustrations. 

Mr. Bodley Abroad. With 65 illustrations. 

‘This series of books for children consists of five vol- 
umes, each independent of the others; but since the 
characters are the same in all there is a natural con- 
nection between them, and the order of their appear- 
ance indicates also the gradual growth of the children 
who make up the younger members of the Bodley 
Family. 

The Bodley Grandchildren, and their Jour- 
ney in Holland. ‘The initial volume of a new 
series of Bodiey Buoks. With 65 illustrations. Or- 
namental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

The English Bodley Family. A new Bodley 
Book. Fully illustrated. Ornamental cover, small 
4to, $1 50. 

Any one of the Bodley Books given for one new 
name and 30 cents additional, 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX ALBUM 
OF ANIMALS 

A series of Chatterbox pictures, illustrating the life of 
our domestic animals, and descriptive of some queer 
creatures of the animal world. A most interesting 
and entertaining book for the young. Pictures by 
the celebrated artist, Harrison Weir, and others. 
1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25. 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX PICTURE 
GALLERY. 

A series of the best pictures selected from the past 

volumes of the Chatterbox. Printed on elegant 

heavy-toned paper, with a verse to each picture. 1 

vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25 

Either given for one new name and 10 cts, additional. 


POPULAR CHATTERBOX ANNUAL. 
With over two hundred Chatterbox illustrations and 
appropriate text. The cheapest Juvenile book ever 
otfered in this country. 1 vol., royal octavo, illum- 
inated board covers, $1 00. Given for one new name. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 

By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. Illustrations designed by 
+4 hamp,” printed in colors. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
Given for one new name and 30 cts. additional. 
These fables of Astronomy, whichare dedicated to 

Maria Mitchell, will interest young people and lead 

them to a study of this delightful science. 


WILLIAM HENRY BOOKS. 
By Assy Morton D1az. 
William Henry Letters. )3 vols. 
Lucy Maria. 
William Henry and His Friends. j 3.00. 
Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name. 


POLLY COLOGNE SERIES. 
By ABBY Morton D1aZ, 3 vols., $3. 00. 
Polly Cologne. The Jimmyjohns. 
A Story Book for Children. 
Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name. 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID. 

By MARGARET SIDNEY. Cover designed by “Champ,” 
$175. For one new name and 50 cts. additional. 
The Wordsworth Club bring young and old to their 

entertainments, and make a record fascinating for all 

to read. 
WHO TOLD = TO ME. 

A new charming story. By MARGARET SIDNEY, 
author of ‘*What the Seven Did,” “Five Little Pep 
pers,” etc., etc. Double chromo lithographed cove 
designed by F.Childe Hassam, fully illustrated, $1 26. 
Given for one new name and 10 cents additional. 


JOHN ANGELO AT THE WATER-COLOR 
EXHIBITION. 
By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of noted pictures. Cloth, $1 00. 
This book will serve admirably as a first lesson to- 
wards developing the artistic faculty in children. 
Given for one new name. 


THE FAMILY FLIGHTS. 
By Rev. E. E. HALE and Miss Susan Hae. 

A Family vient Through Spain. Quarto 
cloth, gilt, $2 
This 1 mtg eetene, together with the two pre- 

vious Flights, certainly differs from other works of its 

class, by not being written in the library at home, its 
matter skilfully drawn from various books of travel, 
but being an actual record of actual travel, the authors 
having visited Spain last year. The style of the narra- 
tive is highly picturesque, with rapid movement and 

‘interesting situations.” 

A Family Flight Through France, Germany, 
Norway and Switzerland. Quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, $2 00. 

Its graphic descriptions of sights and places, with 
numerous and authentic illustrations, make it a moat 
popular ana desirable book of travel. 

A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. Quar- 
to, illuminated board covers and linings, $2.00, 

This series of real journeyings has been prepared 
with great care. The illustrations are numerous and 
satisfactory, and the authors have given a delightful 
book concerning these interesting lands, 

Any one of these three beautiful volumes given for 
two new names. 

THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 

By Lucretia P. Hate. With 8 illustrations, $1 00. 
“Anything more absurdly funny cannot be imag- 

ined.” Given for one new name. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER 
BOY. 


By Rev. Harry M. KIerrer, late of the 150th Regi- 
ment, Penn. Vol. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, 
#125. For one new name and 10 cts. additional. 
This work brings most vividly before the younger 

generation the scenes of the Rebellion, told as only an 

eye-witness could tell them. 


A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THE OLD 
MASTERS. 

Being her own Compositions and Inveutions in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With introduction and Com. 
ment by W. D. Howells. One oblong volume, fifty 
illustrations. Given for two new names. 

Curious and entertaining sketches, rendered more 
delightful and valuable by Mr. Howells’s description. 

Any of Mr. Howells’s books we offer for one new 
name and 30 cts. additional. Price of each novel, $1 5v 


Send for Sample Copies of Woman’s Journal 





for canvassing. 
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published by the students—a small weekly 
of four sheets—which bears the appropri- 
ate title of La Mujer. On the second floor 
dre the apartments for sewing and fancy 
work, and these contain a large number of 
machines, looms and instruments for mak- 
ing all manner of trimming, fringes, cords 
and tassels, and the like. Some of the em- 
broidery and *Manilla” is beautiful beyond 
description, for the Mexicans are unri- 
valled in needlework, and their dainty fin- 
gers seem specially adapted to all that re- 
quires delicate handling. In the mean- 
time the higher arts are not neglected; the 
school has several good pianos, and both 
vocal and instrumental music are taught, 
while such as evince talent for drawing or 
painting are sent to the Academy of San 
Carlos, near by. When one considers that 
these advantages are all enjoyed without 
the slightest expense by the poor students ; 
that, moreover, they are partly supported 
and aided in every possible way in their 
etforts to be independent and self-helpful, 
one cannot refrain from paying a tribute 
of heartfelt admiration to the government 
which shows so paternal an interest in the 
welfare of its daughters, and makes such 
generous efforts to fit them for a career of 
usefulness. Nor are these efforts confined 
to the capital. Similar institutions exist 
in other’cities of the republic, and in al- 
most every direction the prospects for the 
future improvement and education of wom- 
an are encouraging. In Guadalajara, con- 
nected with the Hospicio there is a school 
of arts and trades, where women are 
taught printing, photography, lithogra- 
phy, stenography, tailoring, shoe-making. 
stocking and cloth weaving.—Jndianapolis 
Sentinel. 
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LOCAL ORGANIZATION NEEDED. 


NorrH ABINGTON, Dec. 19, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

[ learn from your Saturday’s JOURNAL 
that there is a movement looking toward lo- 
eal woman suffrage organizations through- 
out the State,—a work, in my estimation, 
of great importance and of immediate need, 
though it may take years of earnest, well- 
planned, self-sacrificing effort to consum- 
mate if. 


The farmer who is not thoroughly fa- | 


wiliar with his lands, when haying time 
has come. carefully surveys all his grass- 
lands and sends his men to harvest the 
ripest fields of grass first, while other 
fields are left to mature. So in this con- 
templated work of organization there are 
some fields or towns all ripe for the ad- 
vance, while there are many other towns 
where there is a lack of material to sus- 
tain such an organization. Seed-sowing— 
by way of lectures, the distribution of 
tracts, the circulation of suffrage petitions, 
and obtaining subseribers for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL—is a very important preparatory 
agent to the preposed movement and also 
to the final end, namely, equal suffrage 
for the sexes. 


Full of faith and hope in the unfolding | 


of the future, Ll remain, as ever, 
LEWIS Forp. 


coo 
IN LOVE WITH KANSAS. 


WIcHiITA, KANSAS, Dec. 18, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal:— 

Beautiful sunrises and sunsets come to 
us on these Kansas prairies. Twice haveI 
enjoyed the sunsets from my car-window, 
and the spectacles, which lasted an hour 
or more, till darkness drew her curtain 
over the scene, were so lovely that I turn- 
ed reluctantly to look upon the passengers 
within. ‘The weather is as mild as May is 
in Boston. I wonder what Kansas is like 
in summer, if the winters are so delight- 
ful? 

Prohibition does prohibit here to a great 
extent. I have not yet seen a drunken 
man ora drunken woman. The law is a 
success in the smaller towns, and is cer- 
tainly a restraint even in the cities. There 
are fewer persons in the Penitentiary than 
before they had the prohibitory law. But 
Ex-Gov. St. John says that they intend to 
work it out on the line of prohibition, 
‘seven if the State’s Prison becomes entire- 
ly empty.” 

‘The rich soil of Kansas attracts emi- 
grants. All the trains of cars are full of 
people who come here to found homes and 
grow up with the country. I have been 
here more than a week, and have convers- 
ed with many intelligent people. But I 
have not yet found a person who does not 
believe in woman suffrage. Good seed 

yas planted here years ago in the cam- 
paign of 1867, and the harvest is coming. 
New W. C. T. Unions are being organized 
in the towns, and much good will result 
from the combined labors of Christian 
women. These noble women are seeing 
for themselves that prohibition will never 
come to stay till woman’s ballot can help 
to enforce the laws. They dread the oppo- 
sition, but are arming for the conflict. 

I gave a temperance lecture last evening 
to the young people of this place, and truly 
enjoyed my audience. The women here 
are just starting a coffee-room, where the 





lunches, and for five cents can get a bey- 
erage that does not intoxicate. They will 
have also a reading-room supplied with all 
the current literature of the day. When 
wealthy, prosperous women thus consider 
the poor and their needs, it seems an indi- 
cation of the good time coming, when 
there shall be nothing to hurt or destroy. 

The headquarters of the W. C. 'T. U. in 
Leavenworth are three large, beautiful 
rooms, where several hundred persons can 
be seated, and they are not obliged to beg 
for churches in which to hold their meet- 
ings. A paid secretary and janitor keep 
these rooms beautiful and attractive. Mrs. 
Hayes’ picture adorns the walls, and I felt 
proud that she was an Ohio woman, and a 
sustaining member .of our State ‘Temper- 
ance Society. A few weeks ago I saw her 
in her own home, and found her as de- 
scribed by others—genial, courteous, good- 
bhumored and entertaining. She is devot- 
edly loved by her friends, is respected by 
her neighbors, and exerts a good influence 
everywhere. I return to Cleveland before 
| Christmas, but shall ever be happier for 
this Kansas experience. 

SARA M. PERKINS. 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH. 





Although unlettered, she had the gifts 
of intellectual force, ready wit and a won- 
derful power of expression. She was a 
pitiless exposer of fallacies and lies, and a 
fearless champion of right and truth. Her 
faith in the ultimate triumph of right was 
sublime. She retained her mental facul- 
ties to the last, and her remarkable physi- 
eal vigor until within a year or two ago. 

Sojourner Truth is without parallel in 
| history. 
| nence through her native force, her love 
and labor for humanity, her patriotic en- 
deavor, and her eloquent plea for liberty 


From bondage she arose to emi- 


and justice. The country was her home, 


the weak and suffering were her children. 
She mothered her race, she brooded het 
‘The wrongs of the negro, the woes 
| of woman. the sorrows of the down-trodden 


seN. 





and oppressed, she carried in her great 
| motherly heart, and made them the subject 


| of thought, labor and prayer. Forty years 
nu sluve, she lived to see her people set 
free, to see the colored man made a_ polit- 
ical peer, his children enjoying 
equal privileges in the public schools, and 
through faith she beheld a vision of the 
day when the rest of the prophecy shall 


to see 


” 


free, male nor female. 
tinel. 


—Indianapolis Sen- 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The wheat crop of the United States will 
aggregate 400,000,000 bushels. and the 
oat crop 500,000,000 bushels, a larger yield 
than last year. 

Object lessons in Cookery are to be 

given weekly before the young women of 
Lasell Seminary, Aubarndale, Mass., from 
January 14, 1883 to April, 1884, by Mrs. 
O. C. Daniell, of Dedham. 
The first almanac for 1884 that reaches 
us is from the (fazette and Courier of Pitts- 
field. It is not only a good almanac, with 
a variety of useful knowledge on other 
subjects, but it is beautifully and abun- 
dantly illustrated. 

The W.C. T. U. of Lowell has gotten its 
light burnng as well as they ever can while 
it is hidden under a bushel. If they would 
have a flame kindled, they should come 
out and show themselves. ‘There is power 
enough in their organization to set all 
Lowell aglow, if properly excited, even if 
no word had been spoken by them, 

Reverence for parents is sadly lacking in 
modern society. Dickens and Trollope 
did not hesitate to refer with frank and 
distasteful openness to the shortcomings 
of their parents, in their autobiographies, 
and now Bulwer’s is said to abound with 
just such allusions to the peccadilloes of 
his father. 

The efforts to establish a home for aged 
couples have taken a definite shape. The 
intention is to provide a haven for aged 
couples who are unable to care for them- 
selves, and thus prevent their separation 
in their declining years. Although this 
idea is not a novel one, it has never before 
been attempted 

Heretofore Jewish women have never 
been permitted to vote or take an active 
part in church affairs. ‘The leading syna- 
gogue of Philadelphia, however, has just 
determined to accord to them the same 
privilege as male members, except as re- 
gards the holding of official positions. The 
example is likely to be imitated. 

No public sentiment is actual that does 
not express the yoice of the home as well 
as of the street. What would be thought 
of the assessor who should ignore women 
in making up his estimates; of the police- 
man who should count them out when he 
made arrests; of the judge who should de- 
clare their “‘sphere” so different, the dear, 
delightful creatures, that penalties and 





weary laborers can go with their noon-day 


prisons were not for them? Upon that 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, 


score, however, we have nothing to com- 
plain of! Here our “rights” have been 
most clearly recognized. But when “we, 
the people of these United States,” come to 
speak with that ballot which is the tongue 
of the time, where are we then?—Frances 
E. Willard. 

William Penn’s cottage, which has been 
removed from its original site in Philadel- 
phia to West Fairmount Park, has been 
formally presented to the Park Commis- 
sioners. Despite the repairs made neces- 
sary by its removal, the building preseuts 


its original appearance. Over the open 
fireplace on the ground floor has been 


placed a stone slab bearing the following 
inscription : 

This house was built by William Penn, A. 1). 1682. 
Is believed to havé been the firet brick building 
erected in Philadelphia. 

He resided in it during a part of bis firat visit, 

It was the firet State [louse in the province, 

Aud originally stood on the **4iovernor’s Lot,” 
Fronting on what is now Letitia street. 

It was rernoved here June A. D. 1585. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WiInsLow’'s SootnHine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINnsLow’s SoorTHING SyRuP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 24 cents a bettie. ly-7 
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Hoop’s Sarsaparilla is made of roots, herbs, 
and barks. It gives tone to the stomach, and 
makes the weak strong. Sold by druggists. 





J J 
If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 





be fulfilled, ‘here is neither bond nor | 


feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
| tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. * It is a positive 
‘fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What 

a 
Man 

with 


Dracut, MAss. 
Messrs. (.1. Hoop & Co., 
Lowell, Mass.: 

Dear Sirs—L have suf- 
ered from kidney com- 
slaint and biliousness for 
ifteen years. Have tried 
everything and never got 
any good. Last January, 
before L commenced tak- 
ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, everything Late bloat- 
’ * ed me all up, pain in my 
} Cc omplai NE chest andarms, headache 

and dizzy. L could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings _I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge, Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel — 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anything 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 
JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5, 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Did 


Kidney 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WI! NE WILD CF 


CHERRY 
WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor, Bedford St, 


-—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the :pecial pre- 
scription of an eminent physicion.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the people 

















LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... -25 
2. Worms, Worm lever, Worm Colic,.. .2% 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,25 

. Diarrhea of Children or Aduits...... .25 
5. Dysentary, Griping, Pillious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... -25 

7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis.............. 25 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, laceuche,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .22” 
0. Dyspepsia, Dililious Stomach,.. .... .25 

1. Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 
$. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
4. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
5. Rheumati«m, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 
6. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
7. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ oo aa 
9. Catarrh, acute or chronic; > 50 
1. Whooping Congh, violent coughs... .450 
t. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
7. Hidney Dise vee, .......0.05 ose © cepece 50 

23. Nervous Debility,........... +. gcegee d 

30. Urinary Wernkness, Wetting the bed .50 

32. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 


Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Viai, free of charge, on receip> of price. 
Send for Dr. Wumphreys’ Book on Disease &c. 
(144 pages), also Iilustrated Catalogue FRE 

Address. Humphreys’ Homeopathic M 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Du- 
rability. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 





yy 


| for months. 








506 Washington St., over Williams & Everett. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1883. 


MUSICAL CIFTS! 


Christmas ! New Year’s! 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


256 Sheet Music Size pages. Revised, enlarged and 
best collections of the kind, 
MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW. 
215 Sheet Music Size pages. Ali the old-time world- 
famous Minstrel and Plautation Songs. 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, 
230 Sheet Music Size pages. A recent collection of 
the best Piano pieces. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. 
250 Sheet Music Size pages. Acknowledged to be 
the most brilliant music in the world. 
GUITAR AT HOME (New). 
175 pages. Vocal and Instrumental. 
Price of each of the above books, $2 00 in boards, 
$2 50 in cloth, and $3 00 gilt. 


Musical Literature. 


Ritter’s History of Music, 2 vole., 
Mendelssohn's beautiful Letters, 2 vols., 
Mozart’s Letters, 2 vols., cach $1 50, 
Beethoven (2200), Gottschalk (31 50), Chopin 


each 81 50; 
each $175; 


Lives of 


#2) 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & PAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
Office hours, § to 10 A. M.,2to 4 P. M. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South We 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 





150), Handel » Mendelssohn (#150) Kos- 
i 175), Von Weber (2 vols., cach 81 50), Schu- 
150), Polko’s Sketches (150), Urbino’s 
aphical Sketches (#175). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 

PENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, ? 
32 RUTLAND S8T., BosTon, Uct, 13, 1883. § 
Gents—1 wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 








Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution | 


who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, aud 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
lempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed State, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself,in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink, Another person addicted 
tv opium habits for ten years bas been able to leave off 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done worders tor her in assisting her 
to leave olf thig terrible habit. [| cannot express my 
gratitude to you iv any betier way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 
Mus. F, A, HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 
Tun NEW YOurk«K CHnIsTIAN HOME. 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
Have found it of great 
up broken-dowa men, that had beeone so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wite has found it very 
benveticial in her own Case oss of eppetite, nervous 


prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, CHAS, A. BUNTING 
June, 1, 1883, Resident Manager. 


WoMAN’'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE ILOME, ? 

M0 East 57th st. NeW York, June 23,1883 § 

Dear Sirs—We tind your Liquid Foou very useful, 
Respectfully vours, 

A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb, 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. er lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home fell no better and called 
ina doctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease. She was so 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 
geether, and her shin very yellow, On the 23d Louk her 
bed in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gies for breath and nausea prevented sicep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she bad a greatdeal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitals, 
vainting oves the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
R ts and nourishing food, and make an effurt to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do nv more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint: getling out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent tor her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration, He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
attairs which made her very unhappy, and caused her 
to decline. . 

May Ist, wasable with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so cone 
tinued for several weeks. At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital. where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The effect was almeusi magical, She 
began to hmprove at such # pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food, She improved rap- 
hdly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
shoul! have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by its use she has regained ber health 
and cau attend to her household duties as weil as ever. 





From a Leading Boston Physician, 

“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops. and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspvonful. [tis now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 

Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls dally. 

Atiy married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food In a few days and nourish her 
ehild. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


TOKO LOGY A BOOK for EVEYR 
WOMAN, 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with a rapid sale. tnergetic Women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

**I find more needed information compressed in its 
pages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A, 
4IVERMORE. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, III. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
iam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . . » $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Edueation of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave, 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





value in building | 


where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
| town can be accomr Zaned with home comforts with 
| or without medics! treatment, 
| Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
| and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
| obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Cliester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 
For particulars seud for Circulars. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
ual Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


With Eq 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
| first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 

ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
| school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
| Dean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 


Boston, Massa. 


Cllge of Pisiins and Sugens 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
| and closes second Wednesday in May. This college te 
| regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at onee and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chivago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to eon- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Seeretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
‘NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York in 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special elinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


| 











Mt. Carrdl | 

{. Carroll [Ul] Seminary, 
With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of accese. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hlundreds fitted for uscfulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Soelety of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Btreet station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthtulness. Extenstve 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
a A. +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

oy Pa. 








BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women, 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 

full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


READ! READ! 

The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man: 
“IT am personally cognizant of the suceess of CACTUB 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
BALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, ve me 
&ec,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Relieves and cures Salt 


CACTUS BALMS" iiecm” iy 
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STATUE OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


(Continued from Page 412.) 
again if I refused what was asked of me: 
but to comply was probably to shut 
against me every door in the United States 
but those of the abolitionists. y 
very life would be, like other people’s, en- 
dangered by an avowal of the kind desired. 
George Thompson was then on the sea, 
having narrowly escaped with his life; and 
the om against “foreign incendiaries” 
ran high. ouses had been sacked, child- 
ren had been carried through the snow from 
their beds at midnight: travellers had been 
a in the market-places as well as in 

e woods; and there was no safety for 
any one, native or foreign, who did what 
I was now compelled to fo." 

But with her loss what an immeasura- 
ble gain! What a satisfying exchange 
was the society and soulful inter- 
course of the Follens and Lorings and 
Chapmans and Mays, and the heightened 
respect of such as the Emersons, who 
though not then identified with anti-slav- 
ery, appreciated character and moral cour- 
age. ‘On five occasions of my life,” 
wrote Miss Martineau, “I have found my- 
self obliged to write and publish what I 
entirely believed would be ruinous to my 
reputation and prosperity. Inno one of 
the five cases has the result been what I an- 
ticipated.” I dwell upon this single phase 
of this great, many-sided woman, because 
of its identification with the city we love, 
and because, in spite of her invaluable ser- 
vices in other fields, it is the crowning glory 
of her life that she laid her best gifts on the 
shrine of freedom. I bow with reverence 
to that exalted probity and that veracious 
faith which hesitated not to proclaim a 
change of theological belief which was to 
make her an outcast from Christian sects. 
Her declaration that ‘the martyr’s real 
trial is the doubt whether he is in the 
right,” expresses a faith beyond the 

hurchman’s. 

I do not forget her phenomenal under- 
standing,her statesman-like grasp of affairs, 
her mastery of social and political science, 
or the value of her historical works. In 
the coming struggle for our emancipation 
from the shackles laid on commerce, the 
free-traders will find her writings an arse- 
nal of facts and reasons. Genius and in- 
tellect are worthy of perpetuation in bronze 
and marble, but Miss Martineau — 
what is most often divorced from both, 
the highest moral courage to make con- 
viction paramount to allelse. And, ihas- 
much as he who loses his life for righteous- 
ness’ sake only shall find it, so without 
her sacrifice for the American slave this 
apotheosis would not have been hers, nor 
would this admirable creation, by an artist 
ae enough to measure our heroine, de- 
light our eyes to-day. Welcome to the 
daily sight of Boston, present and to come. 
Among the sculptured company you join, 
there are some companions you would not 
choose, ‘‘still worshipped through vanity, 
and illustrating powers without principle, 
and knowledge without wisdom,” to bor- 
row your own expressive phrase. Your 
presence shall ennoble them. But for you 
we shall have nothing to apologize or to 
excuse. Unquestioned you take your 
place in the world’s Pantheon, worthy to 
represent the nineteenth century among 
the great and good of all times. No sin- 

le nation shall ae ree wholly, for with 
safayette, Mazzini and George ‘Thompson, 
the ‘foreign emissaries” and ‘‘carpet-bag- 
gers” of their day, ‘‘your country is the 
world, your countrymen are all mankind.” 


The last address of the afternoon was 
by Mr. Wendell Phillips. 


Webster once said that ‘‘in war there are 
no Sundays.” So in moral questions there 
are no nations. Intellect and morals tran- 
scend all limits. When a moral issue is 
stirred, then there is no American, no Ger- 
man. We areall men and women. And 
that is the reason why I think we should 
indorse this memorial of the city to Harri- 
et Martineau, because her service transcends 
nationality. ‘There would be nothing in-- 
appropriate if we raised a memorial to 
Wiekl ffe, or if the common school system 
of New England raised a memorial to Cal- 
vin, for they rendered the greatest of ser- 
vices. So with Harriet Martineau we 
might fairly render a monument to the 
grandest woman of her day, we, the heirs 
of the same language and one in the same 
civilization, for steam and the telegraph 
have made not many nations but one, in 
perfect unity in the world of thought, pur- 

ose and intellect. And there could be no 
ault found in thus recognizing this coun- 
sellor of princes and adviser of ministers, 
this woman who has done more for bene- 
ficial changes in the English world than 
any ten men in Great Britain. In an epoch 
fertile of great neg among women, it 
may be said of Miss Martineau that she 
was the peer of the noblest, and that her 
influence on the progress of the age was 
more than equal to that of all the others 
combined. She has the great honor of 
having always seen truth one generation 
ahead, and so consistent was she, so keen 
of insight, that there is no need of going 
back to — by circumstances in order 
to justify the actions of her life. ‘This can 
hardly be said of any great Englishman, 
even byhis admirers. Weplace the statue 
here in Boston because she has made her- 
self an American. She passed through 
this city on the very day when the father 
of my honored friend was mobbed on State 
Street. Her friends feared to tell her the 
truth when she asked what the immense 
crowd were doing, and dissimulated by 
— was post time and the oes 
were hurrying to the office for the mail. 
Afterward, when she heard of the mob and 
its action, horror-struck, she turned to her 
host, the honored president of a neighbor- 
ing university, and even he was American 
enough to assure her that no harm could 
come from such a gathering, said it was 
not a mob, it was a collection of gentle- 
men. 

Harriet Martineau had been welcomed 
all over America. She had been received 
by Calhoun in South Carolina; the Chief 
Justice of Virginia bad welcomed her at 
his mansion. But she went through the 





South concealing no “> making 

her obeisance to no idol. She never bowed 
anywhere to the aristocracy of accident. 
This brave head and heart held its own 
throughout that journey. She came here 
to gain a personal knowledge of the abo- 
litionists, and her first experience was with 
the mob on State Street. Of course she 
expressed all the horror which a gallant 
soul would feel. You may speak of the 
magnanimity and courage of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, but the first element is her rectitude 
of purpose by which was born that true in- 
stinct which saw through all things. We 
have had Englishmen come here who were 
clear-sighted enough to say true words af- 
ter they returned home, but this was a 
woman who was welcomed by crowds in 
the South and about whom a glamor was 
thrown to prevent her from seeing the 
truth. Itis easy to be independent when 
all behind you agree with you. But the 
difficulty comes when nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of your friends think you 
wrong. Then it is the brave soul who 
stands up, one among a thousand, but re- 
membering that one with God makes a ma- 
jority. This was Harriet Martineau. She 
was surrounded by Doctors of Divinity 
who were hedging her about with their 
theories and beliefs. What do some of 
these later travellers who have been here 
know of the real New England, when they 
have been seated in sealed houses and 
gorged with the glittering banquets of so- 
called society? Harriet Martineau, instead 
of lingering in the camps of the Philis- 
tines, could, with courage, declare, ‘*I’ll go 
oe the Abolitionists and see for my- 
self.” 

Shortly after the time of the State 
Street mob, she came to Cambridge, and 
her hosts there begged her not to put her 
hand into their quarrels. The Abolition- 
ists held a meeting there. The only hall 
of that day open to them was owned by 
infidels. ‘Think of that, ye friends of 
Christianity. And yet the infidelity of 
that day is the Christianity of to-day. ‘I'o 
this meeting in this hall Miss Martineau 
went to express her entire sympathy with 
the occasion. As a result of her words 
and deeds, such was the lawlessness of 
that time, that she had to turn back from 
her intended journey to the West, and was 
assured that she would be lynched if she 
dared set foot in Ohio. She gave up her 
journey but not her principles. 

Harriet Martineau saw not merely the 
question of free speech, but the grandeur 
of the great movement just then opened. 
This great movement is second only to the 
Reformation in the history of the English 
and the German race. In time to come, 
when the grandeur of this movement is set 
forth in history, you will see its grand and 
beneficial veoulte. Harriet Martineau saw 
it fifty years ago, and after that she was 
one of us. She was always the friend of 
the poor. Prisoner, slave, worn out by 
toil in the mill, no matter who the sufferer, 
there was always one person who could 
influence Tory and Liberal to listen. 
Americans, I ask you to weleome to Bos- 
ton this statue of Harriet Martineau, be- 
cause she was the greatest American Abo- 
litionist. We want our children to see the 
woman who came to observe and remained 
to work, and having once put her hand to 
the plow persevered until she was allowed 
to live where the pxan of the emancipated 
four millions went up to heaven, showing 
the attainment of her great desire. 

a ee 


THE WOMAN OF THE FUTURE. 





A great thought once given to the world 
never dies. Since the day when the lordly 
Aristides, after the decisive battle of Pla- 
twa which succored Greece from Persian 
invasion and was won by the united efforts 
of all citizens, asserted the equal right of 
all to political privileges, many centuries 
have elapsed, and yet, during all those 
years, that thought, like a leaven, has been 
gradually permeating the mind of the race. 

Its first victory, in modern times, was to 
free the barons and give them a share in 
government. Its next triumph was to lib- 
erate the vassals and admit them to simi- 
lar privileges. Its last conquest, in the 
old world,—still unfinished, but moving 
grandly forward,—was to unshackle the 
serfs and endow them with political power. 
At the formation of our Republic it took a 
great stride, and all white men, of what- 
ever rank or condition, were admitted, on 
equal terms, to civil and political rights. 
With the downfall of the Rebellion the 
brotherhood of the black man was ac- 
knowledged and he was made equal be- 
fore the law with his white brother. Next, 
in the very nature of things, came a recog- 
nition of the individuality and humanity 
of woman, and then the cry went up, ‘*She 
too must be equal before the law to any 
other and every other human individual- 
ity.” 

This doctrine, in its last phase, is rapid- 
ly taking possession of the minds of men, 
and he sadly misreads the times who does 
not see that the unmistakable march of the 
world’s thought is, regardless of sex, to- 
wards individual equality, civil and politi- 
cal. We accordingly assume that what- 
ever else may be true of her, the woman 
of the future will possess equal civil and 
political rights with man. 

What will be the result? Will she for- 
sake the home and cease to discharge the 
duties of wife and mother? We answer :— 
not unless the striking of shackles from her 
thought and limbs will set aside the high- 
est law of her being. To suppose that 
freedom will be destructive of nature is ab- 
surd. Instead of destroying nature, it will 
give it full play. From her very constitu- 
tion, woman is impelled to wifehood and 
motherhood. By a similar instinct to that 


which prompts the robin to love its mate 
and care for its young, intensified a thou- 
sand-fold by those higher influences which 
sway a superior intelligence, the mother is 
bound to her husband and children. She 
never was and never can be happy where 
they are not. ‘The law of her nature so de- 
crees. To minister to their comfort, and 
happiness, and well-being, will always be, 
from choice, her chief aim and highest 
pleasure. Since, therefore, the endow- 
ment of woman with political rights can- 
not change her nature or destroy her aims 
respecting home, it must follow that she 
will make a better wife and a better moth- 
er on account of the possession of those 
rights. ‘‘Howso?’ we hear some one ask. 
‘“*Because,” we answer, ‘all experience 
has shown that the acquisition of new 
rights by any class of mankind and the im- 
position upon them of new duties, have al- 
ways brought, and (as like causes will al- 
ways produce like results) must continue 
to bring, increase of knowledge, mental 
development, self-poise, superior qualifica- 
tion.” 

What does woman so much need, in re- 
spect to her husband, as to become more 
companionable? And what will contribute 
so much to make her more companionable 
as to give her greater intelligence, broader 
thought, more intellectual vigor? ‘Thus 
equipped, she will not only become a real 
companion to her husband, but she will be 
infinitely better qualified to discharge the 
duties of mother. How much better such 
a woman could instruct her little ones in 
all that is noble and great than the illiter- 
ate woman of to-day, who, cut off from all 
political privileges and taught to regard 
herself as a political nonentity, has confin- 
ed her thought to the narrow circle of home 
and the ceaseless round of grinding cares. 

As we forecast the woman of the future, 
she will be educated, self-reliant, self-sus- 
taining. She will engage in any pursuit 
for which she has capacity and inclination, 
and will thereby deliver herself from want 
and degrading bondage. She will take a 
deep interest in, and exert a powerful in- 
fluence on, the government of the country, 
without losing her purity, her womanly 
grace, or a single really lovely quality. 
She will find time to inform herself both as 
to candidates and measures, and will dis- 
charge her duties at the polls without the 
neglect of her domestic obligations. In ex- 
ceptional cases she will hold office and de- 
vote herself to politics; sometimes to the 
betterment and sometimes to the prejudice 
of society, asis the case withman. But on 
the whole her influence will be purifying 
and ennobling. Her home will be directed 
with more intelligence, wisdom, and exec- 
utive ability, and consequently with more 
ease and less friction. 

She will have more time and inclination 
for self-culture and less disposition for 
frivolous amusements and silly gossip. 
Realizing her freedom and individuality, 
her spirits and physical health will im- 
prove, and she will be more cheerful and 
buoyant in disposition and more vigorous 
and robust in physique. She will be more 
beautiful, because intelligence and health 
always give new charms to beauty. She 
will be more potential in church and so- 
ciety, and will exert a wholesome influence 
upon both. Her husband will find in her 
more to love and admire, and she will of- 
tener become his confidant and companion. 
She will appreciate his feelings, under- 
stand his needs, and supply the higher 
cravings of his nature as she never did be- 
fore. 

In a word, woman, like man, to attain 
her highest and best development, must be 
free. The woman of the future will be 
free, and, through freedom, will become 
what the Almighty intended she should be 
—the help-mate of man in all things. 

W. DEWITT WALLACE. 

La Fayette, Ind. 
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WHAT BROKE UP LANE SEMINARY! 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Your correspondent from Cortlandt, N. 
Y., says that there was no revolt at Lane 
Seminary; that the students were not 
largely from the South; that the seceding 
students never made the action of Presi- 
dent or Faculty a subject of grievance; 
that slavery was freely discussed in the 
Seminary hall for fifteen sessions ; and that 
the Declaration of Sentiment resulting 
therefrom was emphatically approved by 
Dr. Beecher and Prof. Stowe. 

What then broke up the institution? I 
know very little about it myself, scarcely 
anything except what I learned from that 
noble defender of human rights, Marius R. 
Robinson, of Ohio. He was one of the 
Lane Seminary students, and I am sure 
that he lived and died under the delusion 
(if such it proves to be) that slavery was 
the cause of discord. 

I remember one fact that amused Mr, 
Robinson not alittle. He represented that 
the President, Dr. Beecher, counselled 
moderation. It was at a time, remember, 
when nearly all the world was crying out, 
‘*You are going too fast and too far.” He 


tion; when it did, he would hurrah for it | 
as loudly as any one. Mr. Robinson re- 
membered these words. The old-time abo- 
litionists had excellent memories (strange 
that any of them should forget the cause 
of trouble at Lane Seminary). The weari- 
some years passed on, the conflict deepen- 
ed, the battles had been mostly fought, and 
Mr. Robinson had not seen Dr. Beecher 
since the Lane Seminary days, until, hap- 
pening to be in Boston at the time of some 
great demonstration, he saw him on the 
platform shouting for freedom, hurrahing 
as loudly as any one. JE. J. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
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A CHILD’S LOGIC. 


A little five-year-old girl was sent to her 
relatives for a visit. It was her first jour- 
ney, and as she had to be jostled about by 
a rickety stage-coach for a whole day, the 
distance seemed immense. With distance 
the conditions must alter, as a natural con- 
sequence, according to her childish yet 
wide-awake intelligence. 

Enlarging on fancied or real contrasts 
between the new scenery and that of her 
own home, she was asked: ‘How is it, 
child, in your father’s town? are the days 
there longer in winter or in summer?” 
She did not remember the actual state of 
affairs; but after a moment’s earnest med- 
itation, she came to the conclusion that 
the days must be longer in winter, of 
course; the snow increases the light and 
therefore prolongs the day. 

The little girl has since grown into a 
woman. She long ago was made aware 
of the fallacy of her logic upon that point. 
She still continues thinking about the 
things and events around her and within 
her, and, no doubt, beyond her. Now, as 
then, her apprehensions are often vague, 
confused and perverted. But now she 
glories in an unfaltering trust that all her 
mental errors and all the corroding scru- 
ples that agitate her existence will be 
cleared up and rectified some time, when 
the new light of truth shall have dawned 
upon her understanding. 

SOPHIE SIEVERT. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOTA. 


The Minneapolis Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met last Friday afternoon in Dr. 
Ripley’s parlors, 48 South Eighth Street. 
It was decided to accept Dr. Ripley’s invi- 
tation to hold all meetings in the near fu- 
ture at her parlors, and a committee was 
appointed to prepare and submit necessary 
amendments to the constitution. 

Mrs. Carpenter read a valuable paper on 
a course of study for local societies. An 
interesting discussion followed, when it 
was decided to discuss at our next meeting 
the question, *‘Has our Legislature the 
right to confer full suffrage on the women 
of Minnesota?” Mrs. Dorsett was appoint- 
ed to present the question, and open the 
discussion. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Concerning D. Lothrop & Co. Among 
the scores of writers who have shared in 
this firm’s conviction in the triumph of 
good literature are such celebrated authors 
as Margaret Sidney, Miss Yonge, Julia A. 
Eastman, Ella Farman, Mrs. Diaz, Clara 
Doty Bates, and Mrs. Maskell. Among 
the gift books we must refer specially to 
the *Family Flight Through Spain,” writ- 
ten by Rev. Edward Everett Hale and 
Miss Susan Hale. It is sufficient to say 
that it possesses all the rare charm of de- 
scription, the piquant style,the novelty and 
freshness, which characterize the ‘Flight 
through France, Germany, Norway and 
Switzerland,” and the “Flight over Egypt 
and Syria.” Like all of Lothrop’s books 
its illustrations are happily chosen and 
well executed. ‘‘Ideal Poems,” illustrated 
by the famous artists, presents twelve of 
the choicest poems in the English lan- 
guage. It is an exquisite volume, both in 
the character of its contents and the ele- 
gance of its binding. The text is printed 
on the heaviest paper. the volume is bound 
both in regular book form and in the 
‘*Golden Floral” style which has become 
so popular. ‘‘All Aboard for the Lakes 
and Mountains” is a new illustrated book 
by E. A. Rand, and a superb gift book. 
Luthera Whitney has appreciated the need 
of a book which should serve as a mirror 
of early New England times, and has sup- 
plied it in a delightful little volume, enti- 


fish has 
homestead drawings. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. have lately issued 
the following music. For the Piano: ‘*Sub- 
urban Waltzes,” by Harry Harper; ‘‘La 
Perle,” polka brillante, by Scotson Clark; 
“Dreaming of the Past,” by Geo. H. 
Riegelmann; ‘Incognito Mazurka,” by 
Otto Gunvar; ‘*Country Club Galop,” by 
M. D.S.; **Quadrille” by Francois Behr; 
“Waltz,” by L. Streabbog; ‘‘Polka,” by L. 
Streabbog. Songs: ‘Fishing,’ words by 
T. M. Watson, music by Alfred J. Cald- 
ecott; ‘I Once Had a Sweet Little Doll, 
Dears,” by Rev. Charles Kingsley and E. 
W. Nevin; ‘Fisherman John,” by J. H. El- 
wood ; ‘Since First I Met Thee,” words by 
Michael Watson, music by Rubinstein; 
‘Sweetheart Mine,” by T. York Sheffield 
and Arthur Sample; ‘*The Promise on the 
Sea,” words by Rea, music by: Michael 
Watson; ‘‘Left Alone,” song and chorus 








said the time had not come for emancipa 


tled ‘*Old Times, Days and Ways:” and to | 
make the book complete, W. Parker Bod- | 
contributed sixty-two capital | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. W. Club.—Saturday, Dec. 29, 12.30 P. M. 
The Anoual Lunch to Prof. Maria Mitchell. Monday, 


Dec. 31, 3.30 P. M., Mra. E. C. F. Keller will read a 
Paper on the history of the Novel. 








Sunday Meeting for Women, 74 Boylston 8t., 
Dec. 30,3 P. M., Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Sub- 
a: “That ye might be filled with all the fulness of 











Women’s E. and I. Union, 74 Boylston Street, 
Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1884, 7.30 P. M.: “An evening 
a Emerson.” By Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus. Free to 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Open every evening, except Saturday, from 8 to 10, 
Applications received only on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, from 6 to 7. Both class and private in- 
struction. Two courses, for either of which, when 
satisfactorily completed, diplomas will be given. 
Private lessons will be given during the day, at resi- 
dence of pupils if desired. 


BOOKS Make the BEST PRESENTS 


A Thoroughly Practical Manual. 
Work for Women.’ 


Being Hints to Aid Women in the Selection of a Vo- 
cation in Life, and describing the several occupations 
of Short-Hand Writing, Industrial Designing, Pho- 
tographing, Nursing, Telegraphing, Teaching, Dress 
Making, Proof-Reading, Engraving, etc., etc. By 
Geo. J. Manson, 16mo, boards, 69 cents. 


A Charming Little Volume for Naturalists 
THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE. 


By Mrs. 8. B. Herrick. 16mo, beautifully illustrated. 

$1 50. 

In-Door and Out-Door Amusements 
for Girls. 

The American Cirl’s Home-Book of 

Work and Play. By Helen Campbell. A 

volume giving suggestions and instructions for In- 

door and Out-door Amusements, and for Occupa- 

tions for Play or for Profit. Small quarto, with 140 

cuts, $2. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 


YOUNG PEOPLE, 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BABIES, 
EVERYBODY, 
YOUNC AND OLD, 


FIND THEIR 
Ideal Reading and Ideal Pictures in 


D. LOTHROP & CO.'8 
POPULAR MACAZINES 


“Model Magazines,”—Boston Transcript. 
I. 
ga “ The king of jucenil es.”"—Saratoga Sun, 
ta” “A treasury of good morals.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
ow “The illustrations are quite unrivalled."—N. Y. 
Times. 


gw” “No such store of high-class literature was ever 
gathered into one periodical before.”--Boston Traveller . 


WIDE AWAKE 2325. 


a Year. 
The Superb Christmas Number (only 25¢c.) now ready, 
Opens the new volume, which will include: 
A Brave Girl (Serial). By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Pamela’s Fortune (Serial). By Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, 
A Double Masquerade (J/istorical Serial). By 
Rev. Charles R. Talbot. 
Pansy Billings (Serial). By “H. H.” 
His Three Trials (Serial). By Kate Gannet Wells. 
A District Messenger Boy (Serial), By James Otis 
In No-Man's-Land, (Seria/). By Elbridge 8, 
Brooks. 
Facing the World. By Dinah Mulock-Craik. 
The Daughter of a President. By D. G. Oakley. 
To-day (monthiy papers), By Edward Everett Hale. 
A Boy’s Make-Believe. By George MacDonald. 
A Canadian Carnival. By Dr. W. George Beers, 
Child-Life in Venice. By Joseph Pennell. 
And countless other contributions by most famous 
American and English authors illustrated by the best 
artists. 

















If. 
Ga “ Refined and beautifully illustrated.”—Worces- 
ter Chronicle. 


For the BA BY LA N D 50 Cents 


Babies a Year, 
Holiday Number, with Chromo Cover, 5 cts, 


$100 


For youngest Our Little Men and Women. , $.%. 


Holiday Number with New Cover 10 cts, 


roca’ THE PANSY 2022" 


a Year, 
Monthly Part in Beautiful Covers, 7 cts. 
Ill. 


G@™ Secure Christmas Presents for your frien ds 
without cost, by sending for 32-page Premium List. 


Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aap A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other store in 
Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 

















by G. B. Harcourt and Edwin Christie. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T. 
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